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ABSTRACT 

The different educational uses of cable television as 
well as the methods and problems of that use are described in a state 
of the art review. The Federal Communications Commission regulations 
and related franchise activity are described, and the methods of 
using the educational channel as open or closed circuit T? or pay TV 
are indicated for different types of students, the community, the 
school, and general information needs. Technical and economic 
considerations are discussed as well as obstacles to the use of 
cable. Funding problems are also treated. The appendixes contain 
discussions of television markets, innovative educational uses of 
cable television, eguipment, schools, and programs. (VH) 
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IN rm)i)utTK)N 



In February 197-2, the Federal Communications Commission 
issuc^d its cable television ^ ort and Order . Among t!ie rules 
contained in tfiat document v/is one which stated that ''Kach system 
[iocateci in whole or in part within a major market areaj shall main- 
tain one specially designated channel for use by local educational 
1 

authorities. 

While the desi^ated channel for cable TV systems within the 
2 

^^0 major markets is somewhat less than the designated channel 

3 

rapacity recommended by some tuiucational groupSt the mere 

assignment of a loiral educational access channel was an imf>i>rtani 

step on the part r)f the commission. This provision represents a 

recognition of the fact that local educational communications needs 

4 

are not completely met by broadcast educational TV stations and 
that local educational authorities should be given the opportunity 
to meet their own communities^ requirenuMits. Thus, many local- 
ities now have or soon will have at their disposal a conduit capable 



1. ( able Television Report and Order , 47C.F. K. 76.251 (a)(5). 

2. See Appendix A. 

3. loint Council on Kducational Telecimimunications (.KM^T), ff>r 
example, asked that 20% of system capacity in all markc*ts be made 
available for educational and noncommercial use. 

4. The I'X'C's rules also require that cable systems retransmit th 
signals of proxit>iate broadcast lYl \ stations. 



2 

oi transttuttiiiK video material tailored to the specific educational 

5 

ro(|uirements t)i' their own eoninuintties. 

Then* are many reasons why local educators might want to 
take advantage of that conduit.. When used to interotmnect schouls-- 
partirularly those seh<K>ls wired for closed circuit television-- 
cable technology can have great influence In the classroom, 
ix'rniitting the specialized facilities of any single school to be 
shareci throughout the system, extending the range of particularly 
effective teachers and allowing more efficient use of prerecorded 
materials* 

Perhaps more importantly, cable TV permits educators to 
reach people who are not in school. Adult education programs 
can be transmitted directly to the homo or to neighborhood 
learning centers. Material preparing the student to take high 
school or college equivalency tests can be cablecast. On-the-job 
training is possible. Preschcxsl programming can include video 
Ifeadstart programs, or can even reduce the "culture shock" of 
first attendance in kindergarten by introducing ongoing classes 
to tlie prospective entrants. Dropouts can be reached. The home- 
bound can be taught. 



5. The C!abinet Committee on Cable Communications in its 1974 
Report to the President (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1974) recommends that the FCC immediately 
and local franchising authorities eventually be prohibited from 
requiring educational access channels. There is some doubt as 
to whether the Committee's recommendations will be implemented. 
However, even if they are, other channels will be available on a 
leased basis. It is extremely unlikely that fees charged for channel 
lease will be sufficiently high to discourage educational access. 

o 
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C>rt\»finRS cm the Lulucational access channel can be made 
available to a variety students. Heytrntl that, use t)f the channel 
fan be made available tt> an assortnient ot* educators. The channel 
can be prt»jjrammcd not only by the public schools but by conmiunity 
collejies and universities. The "nonformal" educators --those who 
run *'free schtxils" or teach Saturday morninR Hispanic culture 
classes, for instance — might use the cable system to reach wider 
audiences. 

The f 'C'C has statetl that each educatitmal channel will have a 

ikn'clopniental period extending from the time subscriber service 

is inauRurati^d until five years after the completion of the cable 

6 

system's basic trunk line. This period, if used to test the 

diversity of uses and users, could be a first step toward extensive 

educational use of cable systems. 

This report will discuss implications i>f the FC'C's rules on 

local franchise provisions, will explore stmu- of the possible uses 

of the educational channel, and will consider factors contributing 

to t isions of whether and how to use it. 

Discussion of the interactive teaching pt)tential of cable will 

7 

be cimfined to some of the Appendix material since, despite the 



6. Cable Television lieport and Order . .^6 I'CC 2d 141, UH (1972). 

7. See Appendix B. 
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1{»72 I't'l' rt'ciuirenu'nt that all new systi'ins have two-way 
t'a{)ai'itv, atMiial use oJ" intfi'activt» li'rniinals wiil ni»t be i-cali/tul 
to a ^?i^ni^i^'ant oxtent for some years to come. 



a. A ratilf r\ syHtein with 1wt»-\vay ea|>acity *!an» when activated, 
ctindiu't sij;nals to the heatletul as well as away from it. 
\K \ 'ov a luU report on the ran^^e of two-way eable applications, 
s«'e 'I he t'seH of Cable f oniniitnieations (Washington, I), t'. : t'ablc 
r<»levision information tV^ntcr, 1073K 
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Amy i%\^cnmi cmmMimicms 



The I'W" requires an educational access channel only for 

those areas located in whole or in part within the 35 mile zones sui - 

10 

r«nmding the one Inmdred major television markets. Franchising 

authorities outside those markets must either ensure the channel as 

11 

a term of the franchise or else trust to the goodwill of the cable 
cjperatcu' either to donate an educational channel or to provide time 
on the system's own local origination channel. Educational author- 
ities within the major markets, but in localities with systems con- 
structed prior to the issuance of the 1972 cable television rules, 
may have to wait until the system expands its channel capacity to 
get the designated channel. Those outside the major markets, but 
in localities which possess a systeni with no available channels, 
may not be able to get a designated channel until the existing fran- 
chise agreement expires. 

^ocal In its regulations, the FC!C stipulated that the educational 

ucational 

ithorlties" access channel was to be for use by "local educational authorities." 

The commission did not define a "local educational authority. " 
f'rom the time that the cable television rules were released by the 



10. See Appendix A. 

11. Franchises for systems in areas outside the major markets may 
require provision of an educational access channel, but if they do 

the channel must be available x n the same basis as that Sf)ecifled for 
major markets by the FCC. 47 C. F. R. 76. 25Mb). 
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12 

I'C'C in I'obruary until its clarification was issued in April 1974, 

some /ranohisinj^ authorities as well as some public school officials 

assumed that the educational access channels were for the sole use 

of the public school s.ystems. In the Clarification the commission 

explained its intent » sayinp: 

Our concept of ''educational authority" was not meant 
to restrict the use of this channel to the local public school 
board. Any school, college, or university, public or 
private, formal or informal, should have the opportunity 
to air programming on this channel. The one exception to 
this interpretation would be commercial educational enter- 
prises (computer schools, beauty schools, etc. ) that would 
in essence be using the channel for advertising which we 
have specifically disallowed on the educational access 
channel. Any bona fide educational interest should have 
access to the educational channel. We envisitm a workir»g 
educational channel as one where the programmers v^ork 
out a reasonable schedule among themselves and with the 
cable operator to utilize this opportunity offered to them. 
U might be poswible, for instance, for a high school and a 
college to produce complementary instructional programming 
of benefit to both. It is not the cable operator's responsi- -g 
bility to program this channel nor should he be expected to. 

While the Clarification si>ecifically states that an "educational 
authfirity" is something more than the established school system, 
some ambiguity still exists in that it is still not clear what a "bona 
fide educational interest" is. Does the term, for instance, include 
the educational divisions of labor unions, the "Y"s or local 
religious organizations? 

Nor does the I-'CC offer any guidelines as to who is responsible 
for designating the "local educational authorities. " In the absence 



12, Clarification of the Cable Television Hules and Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking and Inquiry, FCC Docket Nos. 20018-20024, 
46 per 2d 17r> (Aprir24. 1^74). 

13. Clarification, paragraph 30. 



o( guidelines some local officials have assumed that responsibility. 

Houlder, Colorado, tor instance, has assigned use of the channel 

to "any institution of the Boulder Valley Public School system, any 

non-profit dav care center, and any oti.iT non-profit educational 
14 

Institution. " The matter is, in any event, one that should not be 

resolved without close scrutiny of the community's needs and 
15 

resources. 

The regulations contain another ambiguity insofar as channel 

management is concerned. The I'CC's rules state that "Except on 

specific authorization. . .no local entity (other than the cable system} 

shall prescribe any other rules concerning the number or manner of 

16 

operation of access channels. . . . The operating rules are those 
that govern the medium through which programming is presented 
(videotape, cassettes, film, live, etc. ); how time is scheduled; 
and other administrative matters. These operating rules would 
seem to be the responsibility of the cable operator. It is possible 
that the franchising authority might request and receive "specific 
authorization" from the commission to establish operating rules. 
To date, no such authorization has been given. Also, the cable 



14. The Boulder Cable Communications Experience; Negotiation 
Process" and Permit Ordinance (Boulder, Colorado; University of 
Colorado, 1973), p. 7. 

15. In order to be valid, local franchises must be certified by the 
FCC. Thus far, it has not certified any franchises containing def- 
initions of "local educational authorities, " nor have any franchises 
been denied certification on those grounds. It is conceivable that 
an "educator" denied access to the channel might appeal to the 
commission. 

16. 47 C. F. R. 76.251 (a)(ll)(iv). 
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operator may be able tt> assign administrative duties — althoupfh 
nt)t the ie^al respo!is5ibility--to some other party. In the absence 
of ^fiiidelines or precedents, the I'ranchisinfr unit, the educational 
authorities and the cable operator should come to a cooperative 
a^*reenient regarding? channel nianaj^enient. 

inu> i'HANC!ihSH ac:tivitv 



The educational authorities in localities which are in the 

pi-e- franchise stage of cable development have many more options 

and opportunities than do those in localities wliich have already been 

wired. It is in the franchise negotiations that "horse trading" takes 
17 

pla(!e. Because the educational community has a vital stake in 

the shape of its local communications system, educators should 

take part in those negotiations and should enter into them armed 

with a coMprehensive plan. 

Xuniber c»f Tlie i'CC has placed certain restrictions on what is automatic- 

educational 

acfC'rts ally of granted to the educators. As cited above, without specific 

channt'ls 

authorization , the franchising authority may not re<juire that more 
than one educational access channel be provided. This does not mean 
that educators are now and will forever be confined to a single no-cost 
cable channel. The I'CC has retained the right to authorize more 
free channels on a case-by-case basis and may very well do so if 



17. For a general guide to franchising procedures, see A Suggested 
l^rocedure; An Approach to Local Authorization of Cable Television 
(\VaHhingff>n, 1). C: Cable Televisi{)n Informatiofi C^enter. 1H72), 
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♦he comtjumity ran ^^how that the need exists ami can present a UKt> 
plan* 

The eoniniissicm lias, in tact» demonstrated some flexibility 

In the mattiM* of access channels. Theta Cable of California holds 

the franchises in Ontario, Upland, parts of San Rernadino County 

anil the town o{ Monte lair, California* All of these localities are 

within tfie Los Anf^eles TV market. Tiie l'*Cl* approved franchises 

whicli provided four educational channels, one local govermnent 

access i^hannel each for the franchising units and one public access 

cliannel to serve johitly all of the communities involved. In granting 

the certificates of compliance, the commission expressed its reluc- 

18 

tance to substitute its judgment for that of the localities* 

The franchise above stipulates a rearrangement of the access 
channels required by the FCC. It does not require more such chan- 
nels. At this time, the conmiission has approved no franchise 
requiring more access channels than its regulations require. Yet 
neither has it denied any franchise for that reason » The explanation 
of this ^'no action^' situation is simply that there is a tremendous 
backlog of certificate applications at the FC t**s Cable Television 
Bureau and, in order to process the applications as quickly as 
possible, those applications which do not require special treatment 
are being processed first. 



18. For a fuller discussion of the Theta Cable award, see JCF.T 
News , Voh V, No. 8, August 1973, pp. 7-8. See also Clarification , 
paragraph 15. 
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The commission's Cable Bureau chief said, on August 11» 1972, 

in response to an inquiry from Western Communications, Inc. : 

Where variances are sought as for Instance wher. a 
franchise calls for extra access channels, greater 
channel capacity, or a higher franchise fee, detailed 
showings will be required during the certification 
process. If such a showing is inadequate, the Com- 
mission will not issue a certificate of compliance.* 9 

Thus, there is reason to believe that certification will be 
granted only if need for more channel space is demonstrated and 
a well thought out use plan is presented. Certification may be slowed 
(although the backlog is being steadily reduced); but if the extra chan- 
nels are needed, they will be worth waiting for. 

"Discount" It may also be possible to lease additional channel space from 

rates 20 

the cable operator at "discount" rates. This may be done in two 

different ways. First, a preferential rate provision may be written 

into the franchise; however, since the commission's rules prohibit 

21 

such provisions without specific permission, a waiver of the FCC 
rule would have to be sought in the certification process. Alterna- 
tively, the preferential rate may be sought via negotiation with the 
cable operator after the franchise is awarded. The same restric- 
tions apply to systems outside the major market areas where discount 



19. Letter from Sol Schildhause, chief of Cable Television Bureau of 
the Federal Communications Commission, to Edward Allen, Western 
Communications, Inc., August 11, 1972, 

20. The Natrona County (Wyoming) Library, Tor instance, leases a 
channel for $1 per year. While that price is teuitamount to providing 
a free channel, it should be possible to arrive at some reasonable 
figure between $1 per year and the going commercial rates. 

21. Reconsideration of Cable Television Report and Order, 36 FCC 
2d 32g7"35P: 
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teased channels are considered. 

In the April 1974 clarification of the IVC cable regulations, 

the commission encouraj»ed market place experimentation with pre- 

22 23 

ferentlal rates. Thus, educational authorities may--and probably 

should --negotiate with the cable operator after the franchise award 
for a "discount" leased channel if the extra capacity is needed. 
The results of the negotiation should be incorporated in a separate 
agreement. It should be stressed that preferential rate provisions 
imposed before franchise award will be considered condititms of the 
franchise and will require a waiver, regardless of whether the pro- 
vision is in the franchise or is embodied in a separate agreement. 
However, if negotiations are commenced after the award, the 
"market place experimentation" that the commission encouraged 
will be taking place, and no special VCC authorization will be 
necessary. 

3ther Apart from the question of additional educational channels, 

provisions the configuration, capacity and capability of the system will affect 

24 

the communications options open to the educational community. 



22. Clarification , paragraph 35. 

23. It is also interesting to note that the Cabinet Committee on 
Cable Communications' Report to the President states that "The 
interest of governmental, non-commercial, and nonprofit entities 
in low cost access to cable channels will be served adequately 
through access to cable channels through the operation of [a] vari- 
able charge, leased channel rate. " (p. 31), 

24. For the recommendations of the National Education Associ- 
ation, see Cable Television, franchise Provisions for Schools 
(Washington, D.C.: NKA. 
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rhaiiut*! Thv {\ C riMjuirt^s that systeiiis located in the major markets 

fiavo at h»asi a 20 i liaruu*! i-apat^ity* Dutsicle o( the major markets, 
Htu*h a riMjiiirement ftiust be written int«» the franchise if it is desired. 
If it is eeonomieailv possible — and in most i'ases it is--that require- 
!i]ent slioiihf be inehided* Particularly in view of tiu* projected opera- 
Unix of i onmuinications satellitc^s^-with their promise of more educa- 
tional anti iHiitural proj4rainming--it is vital that educators help ensur 
tliat cable systems fiave sufficient channel rapacity. 

Pro<hirtb>n Opticms fi)r sharinj^ production facilities abound* Studios, 

fai iiilii*s 

canu'Cas, videotape equipment, and other ^ear can often be shared by 
sevc*ral ustM s of the cable system. A survey of local resources 
shoulii Ik* undertaken befor<» decidin;i^ whether specific production 
facilities ouf^fu to be purefiased by the schoids or included as a fran- 
chise rcquirenumt. hi practice, the local fran<*hising authority may 
re<]uiri» that the system build and maintain such production facilities 
as art* c»c<>nonnrally feasible for that locality. However, if productior 
facilities }>r<>vided by t}w cable operator an» for the sole use of a par- 
ticular ^^roup, such as a studio for use by the high school, the FCC 

25 

may permit the operator to deduct thc» cost from the franchise fee. 
Cf^sts incurred for the dc*velopment of the system as a whole, such as 
a share(i loc al t)ri^ination studio, are the finaneial responsibility of 
the operato!\ 



25. In its Clarification , the Vi"C reinforcted this likelihood by 
HtatiniLj "Cable subscribers are beinjL? asked to subsidize the local 
school system, government, and access /jroups^ This was not our 
int«*nt. . . • (paragraph 18). Si r- also paragraphs lOBff. 
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Drops" mui It is »n>t uni oninion tfiat tfie cable s.vstt'm providf 'Mro{)s"-- 

'irin]L» 

t*ablo ctM fi MHioiis fr*om the diHtribution system to buildin^s-- 
I'imni'i^tiiig all st-hools and libraries within reastmable distanee. 
In additit>n, systems have often pn»vided at eost whatever other 
wirinf» is desirable in these bulldin^^s, either internally of 
externally* 

'wo-way The \X"C re(|uires that all systems in major markets liave 

apaiuty 26 

interaetivo (two-way) capacity. That capacity should also be 

Included, it' possible, in systoms outside the major markets. 

"Capacity" does not mean that a two-way video system will be 

operational. It simply means that the system will be able to 

accept the two-way liardware when and if it is installed. 

iterconnection Educational authorities should also investigate the possibil- 

27 

ity that the schools be interconnected with each other, with the cable 
System's headend and, when possible, with neighboring school dis- 
tricts. Whether this is paid for completely by the cable system or 
done at cost by the system should be dictated by local economic 
realities. 

The cable system may also be required by the ordinance to 
28 

have an fTFS receiver and equipment to adapt the signal for home 



26. That is, a signal can be sent not only from the central dis- 
tribution point to the subscriber but can go from some or all sub- 
scribers to a point or points in the system, i.e. , computer to 
computer, student to teacher, traffic intersection to police monitor. 

27. See page 51. 

28. Instructional Television Fixed Service (ITFS) is a microwave 
frequency which has been designated by the FCC for educational use. 
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receivers. Using cable in connection with ITFS would provide; 

1) an inexpensive return link t'rtmi the school media center to the 

cable system; 2) increased channel capacity; and 3) interconnection 

with schools within the receiving range of ITFS signals but outside 

the cable system's franchised district. 

Nonstandard Within the television frequency spectrun> there is some 

channels 

space that is not used for open circuit television but can be used 

for closed circuit purposes, although special converters are needed 
20 

ft>r retreption. School authorities should seriously consider 
retjuiring that the cable operator provide whatever converters are 
needed at cost. 

\ *()ST - FH A NC: H ISK AC T IV IT Y 

Obviously, the foregoing discussion docs not apply to those 
localities wliich have already entered into a franchise agreement 
with a cable company, llducators in such localities should begin 
to prepare for the time when the franchise is up for renewal. 
Specifically, they should do the following: 

1. Study the existing franchise 

2. Assess the educational needs 



29. All single cable (as opposed to dual cable) systems with more 
than twelve channel capacity use nonstandard channels when more 
than a dozen channels are programmed. When no more than twelve 
channels are programmed for the general public^ the use of non- 
standard channels is a convenient way to provide restricted access 
for schools or t>ther institutions. 
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A, Kxpross a readiness to work with the franchising authorities 
4. Discuss their requirtMnents with the operator. 

In alrcaiiy franchised locations ► insofar as VCV regulations 
are involved, the concern of educational authorities will be with the 
expansion of the system *s capacity as it applies to additional access 
channels. Clearly, if the educators are not fully utilizing their chan- 
nel they have no need for additional capacity. It is both unreaswiable 
and contrary to federal regulations that the cable operator add extra 
channels reserved for a time when they might be used. 

However, if the need arises and the utilization warrants, 

extra capacity may be desirable. Those cases are ct)vered by the 

30 

rcc's t*hannel llvpansion I'ormula, as follows: 

Whenever all of the {access| channels . . .are in use 
during 80 percent of the weekdays (Monday -Friday) for 
80 percent of the time during any consecutive three-hour 
period for six consecutive weeks, such system shall have 
six months in which to make a new channel available for 
any or all of the [access] purposes. 

In its Clarification , the commission refined the Channel Kxpan- 

sion Formula as follows: 

The 'time trigger'. ..applies to each channel individually. 
For instance, if the public acc»»ss channel is filled to that 
degree, a new public access channel must be designated 
upon request regardless of the amount of use being made 
of the other access channels. Additional special designated 
channels need not be provided free of charge. Reasonable 
charges consistent with our access policy can be assessed 
so long as the free channel in each category remains avail- 
able tm a non -discriminatory basis. ^" 



30. The access channels include the public, local government, 
educational, and leased access channels. 

31. 47 C. F. R. 76.251 (a)(8). 

32. Clarification, paragraph 21. 
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L.oast'<l 
c'hatittt'l 



SharoU use 
of other 
access 
channels 



Shared use 
of loeal 
origination 
channel 



rse of 

"biackcd-oiit" 
time 



If the sujjj?csted leased channel space is available, educators 
can, of eourse» lease it. However, other options do exist. If the 
local government access channel is, not being used at the desired 
time, the local government car. permit educators to use that channel. 
I'nlike the otiier access channels, the operating rules for the local 
Rovernn^ent channel are not controlled by the operator but by the 
local government itself. Therefore, the local government can assign 
unused time on its channel to other users. 

Another alternative is to request time on the cable operator's 

loeal origination channel. Since many operators do not make full use 

of that channel, this would not be an unreasonable request. On some 

systems, local educators are, in fact, using the local origination 

33 

channel for educational purposes. 

Another method of expanding capacity is the use of "blacked- 
out" time. The FCC's regulations provide that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, some programming may have to be blacked-out on 

34 

certain channels of the cable system. The cable operator can 
make that time available to the local educational authorities. Berks 
TV Cable Company, in Heading, Pennsylvania, has assigned that 
time to the local schools. Four schools, with origination facilities 



33. If the local origination channel is used, all FCC rules per- 
taining to local origination (e.g., fairness doctrine, equal time 
requirements) will apply to the educational programming on that 
channel. Those rules have not been applied to educational pro- 
gramming on local origination channels over systems built prior 
to the 1972 cable rules. The rules will be enforced on the newer 
systems. 

34. 47 C. F. H. 76. 91 et. seq. 
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in tlu'iv biiiliUn^H, fan, by flippinii a switch, oabUn-ast tlunr pro- 
^raniniin^i to the t-tHnnuinity t»n "blat'kini-oiit" timi* available <«» tht* 
channel whit ti n<»rniaUy carriers the imported Harrisbur^ broatlcast 
T\ sijinal. 

iiowever, the availability of these options is dependent upon 
a eooperative cable operator who is willing to work closely with 
cthicational authorities* The likelihood of that occurring is vastly 
increased by the careful choice of the cable operator during the 
initial selci'tion process. However, It is always safer to "pet it in 
writing. 

'velopmental Kducational channel users within the major markets will have 

riod 

five years from the time the cable system *s trunk lines are installed 
to develop usage of the channel. In the Report and Order accompany- 
ing the 1972 cable rules, the commission stated: 

Use of the educational channel will be without charge 
from the time subscriber service is inaugurated until five 
years after the completion of the cable system's basic 
trunk line. After this developmental period --designed to 
encourage innovation in the educational uses of television — 
we will be in a more informed position to determine in con- 
sultation with state and local authorities whether to expand 
or curtail the free use of channels tor such purposes or to 
continue the developmental period.^** 

At the end of those five years, the FCC retains the options 
(among others) of: 1) maintaining the status quo; 2) requiring the 
cable operator to provide additional free educational access chan- 
nels; 3) allowing the cable operator to impose a fee for the already- 
established channel; 4) rescinding the use cjf the channel; or 5) placing 



35. 36 f'CC 2d 141, 191 (1972). 
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roslrictinns on the channel* s use. 

Since the criteria for a successful developmental period are 
not spelled out, it is impossible to predict with certainty which 
option the commission will ultimately choose. 

Suffice it to say that those channels which are used fully, 
innovatively, and with measurable educational benefits will be the 
systems most likely t€> retain or expand the free facilities. 
Summary In order to maintain free usage, local educational authorities 

in communities that have not yet issued franchises should take the 
four following steps: 

1. Make certain the franchising authority designates a study 
committee to gather information on which tc base well-informed 
decisions 

2. Make certain that educators have representatives both on the 
general study committee and on the education subcommittee 

3. Hcgln the study immediately 

4. Implement the study recommendations as soon as possible. 

Local educational authorities In communities that have already 
issued franchises should prepare for renegotiation by taking the 
following steps: 

1. Study the existing franchise 

2. Assess the educational needs of the community , 

3. Discuss those needs with the cable operator to see how they can 
be satisfied using the existing system 

4. Discuss those needs with local officials and make sure educators 
are represented In the renegotiation proceedings. 
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HOW TO I 'Si : Tin: c^riANNia. 

(5i*antinj» tfiat tnlucational authorities slujuld use thv cable 
channel fully and innovatively, the question arises, "Ifow?" The 
answer to tltat question def>€»nds upon the needs of the comnmnity 
and the resou ces available to the educatitmal authorities. 

In some communities, the most pressing need will be for 
in-school closed circuit transnussion. Other localities will want 
tc» reach the nontraditional students — the dn>pouts, the homebound, 
tlio overage or the underage. Still others will give first priority to 
on-the-job training. Some schtjol districts may prefer to use the 
cable channel tt> inform the public about the schools. 

Cable transmission differs from the kind of dosed circuit 
transmission found in many schools in tiiat cable has the ability tf> 
extend programming beyond school walls and into the community. 
Cablecasting differs fronj broadcasting in that the multiplicity of 
channels available permits prograniniing to b«» directed at sjwoial 
audiences without usurping the channels needed for programs with a 
wider viewership. Thus, many cable systems are capable of open 
circuit programming to specialized audiences, and at the same time 
contain enough <!apacity to retransmit broadcast signals in addition 
to closed circuit applications. 
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Oi'KN CIRCUIT 

Ntmtraditional Students 

One of the major uses of oFH?n circuit cablecasting is to 
reach nontraditional students — those who. for a variety of reasons, 
cannot or will not attend school. 

CoUogo An example of the nontraditional student is one who would 

credit 

courses like to get a college degree but cannot get to the campus when 
36 

necessary courses are offered. The fact that an audience exists 



for televised degree-at-home curricula is attested to by the success 
t>f Chicago's TV C jllego, a component of the city's higher education 
system. The Chicago TV College broadcasts its programs over a 
local KTV station. Since its inception in 1956. over 100,000 people 
have registered for over 150,000 course hours and over 75 per cent 
of the registrants have completed the course work. Chicago is, 
of course, a large city and the size of the local audience for such 
programming justifies the use of scarce broad ( St bandwidth. 

Cable permits college credit piogramming to be cablecast 
to much smaller audiences in much smaller communities. The 
programming can be obtained either by acquisition of prerecorded 



36. The high degree of interest by institutions of higher learning in 
cable television is indicated by the fact that over 400 administrators 
and faculty members attended the invitational conference, "Cable 
Television and the University, " sponsored by EDUCOM, the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, and the C:able Television Information Center 
in Dallas, Texas in January 1974. (Conference pro;^eedings are 
available from KDUCOIVl. P.O. Hox 364, Princeton, N..T. 08540 for 
$5. 00. ) 
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tiiatcrial or by tlu* oreatitin of vndco coursers at the* local iiiffher 
t^Uu*a1i.ni int5titutio!i. A lunnbfr of iiKstitutioius have, in fact, 
crcatiMl their own material for <*abic transmission, albeit with 
mixed results. 

In ralm Desi^rt, i^alifornia, t!ie local Junior collej?e offered 
tH>lief4€? credit courses on business law, real estate and history-- 
then cancelled the series because of declining enrollment • Yet, 
T>h*r Junior t'ollege in Tyler, Texas, has continued jablecast 
i ourses in Spanisli, Texas history and American history- -though 
this year there were 10 Spanish students, 15 American history stu- 
dents, and a lar^e noncredit audience. Dean I. L. l^riedman, who 
is in charge of Tyler*s effort, reports that the college is well satis- 
fied with the results. 

The cable systems of the two communities are about the same 
si'i^.e--12, 000 subscribers in Palm Desert, 16,000 in Tyler--and 
the numbers of enrolled students at Tyler are not much different 
from those at Palm Desert. However, one schooPs success was 
another^s failure. The essential difference lies in the definition of 
goals by the two institutions. Any school embarking on a cablecast 



37. Chicago^s TV College, for instance, distributes video course 
material through the CIreat F^lains National ITV Library in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Material from Britain's Open University is being used 
at Rutgers and at the Universities of Maryland and Houston. The 
SMN project at the University of Nebraska is currently developing 
a program for Ingher education at home which will include cable 
television among the delivery options. See Appendix I) for other 
program sources. 

:?8. The History of Africa and the Middle lOast, for instance, 
began with HO students* Twelve students finished. 
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KnrollnuTit coursrs-for-tTcdit program should, at a mininium, decide before- 

hand wiiai its t»tnMlinu*iit aims are. How many enrolled students 
arc required? Is the measure of success to include ^^audits?^* Is 
the object of the cablecast courses to enroll as many people as 
possible or is there a spectifie target audience- -low income adults, 
for instance? 

Another experiment in cablecasting, at New York State Uni- 
versity College at New Paltz, Y,, was discontinued when *^only" 
:\Q students signed up for the course '^Psychology Today* A spokes-* 
n^an at the college felt that the single cablecast undergraduate course 
could not meet the needs of the at-home student. He stated that the 
students were probably at home because they could not get to the cam- 
pus, and that one cablecast course would not further work toward their 
degrees. He suggested that an entire undergraduate curriculum would 
be necessary to satisfy the demand. Alternatively , a single graduate 
course could be cablecast to satisfy the needs of profesjsionals-- 
school teachers, for instance--who re<juire professional upgrading* 

Amarillo C!oliege, in Amarillo, Texas, has been offering 
at-home courses for credit for many years, at first by broadcast 
television and later on the cable system. Without an ETV outlet in 
the area, Amarillo used the commercial station at a commercially 
unpopular hour, 6:30 AM. With the advent of cable, the college was 
able to retransmit the courses to cable subscribers during prime 
time. 

Amarillo (^ollegc* experienced a unique demonstration of the 
relationship between local community needs and televised courses for 
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credit. Normally, thv Aniarillt» <>ff€?rinj,^s {accounting, freshman 

KnjiUsh, consumer buying) number their enrollfos in the dozens 

frtmi among Total TV ot" Amarlllo's 11,000 subscribers. When the 

public schools changed their curriculum from old to new math, the 

college telecast a modern matli course. The enrollment for that 

course was over 700 ! 

:!onsortiuni Between the acquisition of prerecorded material and the 

approach 

creation of video courses by Individual schools is the consortium 
approach taken by the 31 institutions forming the Southern California 
Consortium for Televised Instruction. Using both leased and 
cam pus -produced material, the consortium telecast nine different 
courses, two per semester. In its pilot year, 1970, enrollment was 
about 700 students. In fall 1972, enrollment was 5.728. For the 
most part, the courses have been carried on broadcast television. 
During 1974, however, the two Bakersfield cable systems have 
agreed to cablecast the program and those systems alone have pro- 
duced 400 new students (in part due to a publicity campaign on the 
part of the cable systems). 

Evaluation of the course indicates that there is no significant 
difference in test results of students who have taken the televised 
courses compared with classroom students' results. However, the 
TV' courses produce more dropouts--a situation attributed to the 
greater ease of enrollment by the TV students. 

The success of the Southern California consortium is at least 
partly attributable to the fact that the member schools are imilar 
institutions which serve similar student bodies. Therefore, agreement 
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on courses and content was easier to manage than if a consortium 

were to include research institutions, land grant colleges and 

community colleges. The commonality of style and goals appears 

to be an essential ingredient of successful consortia. 

Too broad a consortium also neutralizes a prime advantage 

39 

of cable — that of "narrowcasting. " Studies have shown that the 
first study preference of adults is vocational subjects — architecture, 
business skills, industrial trades, etc.— with 43 per cent listing a 
vocational subject as first choice. In second place, with 13. 4 per 
cent, are hobbies and recreation, followed by home and family life, 
personal development, general education, public affairs, religious 
studies and agriculture and farming in that order. However, a 
survey in Gainesville, Florida indicated that recreation and hobby 
courses were the first choice there. In Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
general education is the first preference. Thus, while national aver- 
ages are useful guides for course offerings, the specific courses to 
be offered in any individual community should be determined by a 
demand analysis of that community. 

Before deciding if and what video courses to offer for credit, 
institutions of higher learning should take the following steps: 

Procedure 1. Assess the demand in the community. Is there sufficient 

for credit need for video courscs-for-credit ? If so, what courses? 

cou rses 

2. Assess the resources of the school. Are there talent, 
fat'ilities and money to produce the needed courses? 



:^f*. Hvv The Aspen Nolobftok; (^able and Continuing Kdu< ation 
(New York: Praegcr i'ublishers. 1973), p, 12. 
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igh school 
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3. Survey the prerecorded material available. Will that 
material satisfy the need better or less expensively than 
the schtujl can? 

4. Kxplorc the pi>ssibility of producer/user consortia with 
similar institutions. 

5. Define the goals of the progrsmi and cite the criteria of 
success in terms of how many and what kinds of students are 
to be reached. 

6. Set up an evaluation mechanism to measure the goals 
against the actuality. 

At the preuniversity level, the educational channel presents a 
diversity of options for reaching a variety of nontraditional students. 
Many of these nontraditional students have traditional goals, i.e. , 
the acquisition of credentials. At the preuniversity level, that goal 
is often realized by taking and passing a high school equivalency test. 
The most widely used televised preparatory material for students 
taking the test is "Your Future Is Now, " produced by the Manpower 
Education Institute in New York and distributed by Great Plains 
National Instructional Television Library at Lincoln, Nebraska. This 
material is acquired for statewide use in 42 states and is shown on 
public television. As of the publication of this report, over 150,000 
television students had passed high school equivalency examinations. 
The course is currently being evaluated under an HEW Office of 
Education grant by agencies in Nebraska. Mississippi, New York 
and South c:arolina. In those states using the Manpower course, that 
material can be retransmitted by cable systems. 

The Kentucky ETV Network has embarked on a Ceneral Educa- 
tional Development (CIEI^) project, aimed at the ultimate production 
of a "technology -based open learning system" to prepare students to 
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(itialifv lot' and pass a hi^h st-hool equivaleiu'V exam. The proftram 
\\ \\\ utili/i' \iiii'(»aiul pt-iiittHl tnatt'rial (ax {1<h«s *'V»>ur {'uture 
is Now"). 'Vhv pi'o^ranis arv st hedulcHl for national distribution 
in lJ>7r>. The Kt>ntiu:ky printed material will be t'losely intcRratod 
with tlif vidfo material. 

{••<»r tiu-ee years prior to inillatinj^ its own project, Kentucky 
used a CJKD series prepared by Spokane (Washin^on) Community 
C'olU'^e in order to test the CM:i)-via-T\ concept. In the Kentucky 
ti'St, the hi^iiest number enrolled in any one semester was 1,500, 
not eountinji "aiiditt>rs. " Of tliosc enrolled, 182 took and passed 
t!ic C.Kl) exam--althoufjh a spokesman tor Kentucky KTV suj^gested 
that the samplinfi procedure skewed the taken -and-passed result down- 
ward. Tlie Spokane maternal, which is available from the college, 
has also be(«n usetl in i)etroit ami in Haltimore and McDermott, 
Marylan<l. No comprehensive evaluation has been made. 

An attempt in distribute locally produced C'.KD material through 

a lo« al cable system was made bv State Kair Community College in 

Sedalia, Missouri. Produced at the college, the program was a 

"talking head" s<-ries, with minimal use of graphics. The series 

fduld be seen in the A, 500 homes t onnected to the cable and in a 

40 

numb<'r of publir locations. Of the 21 students who enrt>lled and 
received studv guides, one student took and passed the C.KI) exam, 
(ine stu(h'nt took and failed it, and one student transferred to campus 



40. The cable company, Cablevision, Inc. , supplied the c tmnection 
l(j the public locations. Holiday hm furnish«>tl the television monitors. 
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instruction, liucause tif the disappt^inting results and the fact that the 

tapes deteriorated upon reshowing, the cablei-asting was discontinue*!. 

Teaching of There have been many discussions of the teaching of iCnglish to 

English 

the foreign-born via open circuit TV. However, there have been few 
attempts to do so and, to the center's knowledge, no reliable national 
evaluations. The program "Ingles con Rita Madero" was offered by 
the TelePrompTer Manhattan system in New York City, but discon- 
tinued, according to the operator, because the number of viewers did 
not warrant the time on that system* s local origination channel. 

"Carrascolendas, " a program produced at KRLN in Austin, 
Texas, is a general series aimed at filling Chicano children with a 
sense of the uniqueness and value of their background. One component 
of the series is the development of language skills. While the series 
is designed primarily for in -school instruction, it has been shown 
nationally on public television, augmented by cable systems. There 
is evidence that language skills improved when the series was used in 
the schools. No evaluation of the at-home viewers has been attempted. 
Preschool Another nontraditional learner is the preschool child. To 

date, the most usual source of cable television programming to the 

preschoolers has been the public libraries, generally with cablecast 
41 

story hours. 



41. Public libraries in LaCrosse, Wisconsin; Casper, Wyoming; 
Columbus, Ohio; Mobile, Alabama; Bakersficld, California; Orlando, 
Florida; and Rochester, Minnesota, are all cablecasting story hours. 
For a comprehensive overview of library cable activitiest see the 
ISAP Cable-TV Information Packet , (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1973). 
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At Ifast i\vo institutions i^t* higher U-arniiif* arc cablecasting 

material aniicil at vouii^Hf <*rs. SiUitiuvcslorn State t'olle^e, in 

\Vcatf\«'rtortl, Dkhihonm, prmiucos a (ircsi hool nmsir projjratn* 

(\*ntral Missouri State I nivt^rsitVt in Warivnsburfj, IVIissouH, 

cabitH'asts ''Captain Platypus l)ack» ili?scribed by CJeorj^e C'arr* 

nianagt^r of CMS- r\ , as *'a poor man*s C^aptain Kan^^aroo.*' The 

t ' XIS stuclii^s ar<^ ecmneetcHl to five eable systems either by wire or 

l)v riucnnvavo. In addition, videoeassettes are sent to the Scnialia^ 

42 

Missiuiri system for rableeasting there, 

T\w \Vinin^bt>ro> New .Jersey {Hiblie schools presented two 
S(4K)ol-'tc>-lu>nie programs for preschf>oIers, a rc*adinp: readiness 
stories and latei\ a mathematics series^ Spokesmen for the schools 
stated that the rc^adinji readiness project was '^not our best effort, 
but that the tnath proyraiTi was somewhat more successful. There 
was some c*vidence indicatinj^ that preschoolers who enrolled in tho 

Si^vivs labout twenty youngsters) did better in arithmetic on 
t»nti'rin^ scliooi than tliose who had not enrulh'd. The program was 
discontinued after the sct-ond year when federal financring ran out. 
No extensive (^valuation was performed, 

WilUnjLjboro (-{lose not to continue the proj^ram without the 
fcdin^al funding, of)tin^ for an in-scdiool TI'V effort bet^ause of the 
£ (^rtainty of reachin^{ the **captive audience. " The Willingboro 
Hc Ik>oIs continue' to use the cable system for public information 



42. 1ho Sedalin svsteni has lf>ancKl C'!\1S-TV 3/4" videocassette 
equipment to record material to be cabli^cast in Sedalia. 
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{)roj*ramnnnfj. 

^ondcgrei* - Aside from «.*at)liH'astinR to nontraditional studc?nts with 

riented 

lult traditional goals, cable systems have been used extensively for 

iucation 

noncredential-oriented adult education. Central Missouri State tJni- 
v<»rsity has produced a considerable amount of noncredit materiaU 
including courses in home economics, golf and history. Southwestern 
State foUege did a major series for senior citizens, including instruc- 
tional programming on photography and various arts and crafts. 

Lincoln l^niversity cablecasts on both the San Francisco and San 
Jose, California cable systems. In cooperation with Communications 
Library of San Francisco, Lincoln has produced such series as one on 
law for laypersons and a symposium on "The Role of Women in the 
Growing Economic and Social Ties with Asia. " 

The University of Oregon, which makes extensive use of the 
Kugene, Oregon cable channel, has cablecast programs ranging from 
fly -tying lessons through discussions of the social and political 
problems of Indonesia. 

Thus, the gamut of programming for nondegree-oriented adult 

education («vlth a few exceptions) covers the same subjects as do 

credit courses — but generally with emphasis on the relationship of 

those subjects to day-to-day living. 

'ocatlonal Vocational subjects for nondegree-oriented adult education 

ubjects 

might include law for laypersons, the preparation of income tax 

returns or how to repair a bicycle. 

obbies Hobbles and recreation are mainstays of many adult education 

d 

^creation programs. Coif and tennis lessons have proven their popularity 
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nationwide. Hridge and chess have {?reat appeal in many comniun- 

Hies, Wxtsiv li>»snnt$, particularly those covering? such relatively 

inexpensive instruments as the guitar* dulcimer or recorder, are 

43 

in cknnand in some localities. Travel features, particularly those 
concentrating on nearby places, are appropriate to adult education 
on the cable system, 

llonu' anti Home and family life programs include everything from child 

family life 

development through the care and feeding of house plants to the 
conservation of fuel oil. 

In fact, many of the subjects students take for credit, someone 
will want to take for fun. The questions are: 1) Is there demand for 
a particular program in the community? 2) And if so, wlio will pro- 
duce the program ? The examples of actual programs given above 
arc produced by traditional schools. If, however, the community 
regards other agencies (the local botanical garden, for instance) as 
"educational authorities" there is no reason why relevant adult edu- 
cation programs should not be produced by thom- -assuming they 
have access to production facilities. 

Traditional Students 

Open circuit transmission to traditional students has generally 
taken the form of "enrichment" programs. The Willingboro, New 



43. Video presentations similar to the record series "Quartets 
Minus One" are possible. In such a presentation, one member of 
the musical ensemble is missing, that musician's place to be taken 
by the home viewer. The advantage of video in this case would be 
that the home participant could see the leader's cue. 
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.lerscy schtujLs havt* fjrcsentod a witlf variety of that kind o( 
programming. I liere, the hijjh srhool Ctornian classes have 
cableoast a (lernian version of I'oe's "Telltale Heart" and an 
elementary st'h«K>l art instructor has program on creative paper 
folding. The C'.ovemor Mifflin School District in Heading, Penn- 
sylvania, has cabtecast student- produced shows on environmental 
pollution. 

A number of school districts simultaneously distribute 
proRranjniing within the school and out over the local cable system. 
This is a convenient arrangement both for the classroom, where 
the teacher is available to work individually with students* and 
at home, ^o homebound students {seriously handicapped or out 
temporarily) or to members of the community who want to see 
what is going on in the classroom. These programs can be cither 
"enrichnient"-type shows which supplement classroom instruction 
or can stand as lessons in themselves. 

In Ponca City, Oklahoma, Studio SKK — managed by the 
school system's audio-visual director and almost entirely crewed 
by high school students — has an active production schedule. Apart 
from pure enrichment programs ("Music Fun with Uncle Pete"), 
Ponca City tapes such instructional programs as "Cabby CUbbons 
and the Numbers CJame" (primary math), "Kathy Katerpillar and 
Mr. V" (primary science) and "Arty Facts with Freckles" (primary 
art). In the evening hours, studio use reverts to the cable system 
for local origination programming. 



Tho DoiiLsois To\us> schcMils haw a similar VV\ pnigram* 
In DfUison's cast*, two oablo (*haniiolH arc used^ Denison has taped 
siM-it*8 4m fifography, lanjjuafjts music, otc. Hill lUankensiiipg 
(firtH-tof <ir special sc-rvices and ITV prDf^ram 'Urector, stated that 
thcv had finmd tiiat **^!Hnvinji programs at honte'* was considerably 
less expensivi* than leasing programs from a national type library* 
Hlanki*nshif> {minted out that the Iwally prtniuced material could be 
rmtscd inderinitel> , whereas leased material can become expensive 
uscil year after year» Like the Ponca City operation, the Oenison 
stutHo is creweti by students* 

The Maliien, Massachusetts, sciiools use the facilities of the 
lfu»n.l cable system for the weekly cable i*lass "Kids 1 oday*' in which 
an elementary school class is transported to the Maiden C'ablevision 
studio for a cablecasl lesson taught by local professionals. Guest 
instructors have included a chef, a herpetologist and a dance troupei. 

Informational and Public Uelations tfses 

The iMlucational channel is not only a communications avenue 
to students but also to the community at large, carrying information 
about the schools and performing various other service functions 
such as cabUn^asting school sports, <*areer information, < Ic* In 
addition tt^ servii'e programming, the channel can be and has been 
used for more controversial programs, such as those dealing with 



44, lioth the* Pon<*a City and Denison studios are maintained by the 
cable systc MKS (m both cases C-abU»ct)m-(;i»neral) at no cost to the 
schools* 



si-ht»ol bondlfiK^ issues ami school board nicotings t>r oU'<'tion«. 
WhftluT to i-abU't-asl oilluT ov buth typos of pro^^ranis (servuic 
and/or oontrovorsial) on tho fdut'ational channel is a question each 
locality nuist answer for itself. 

The kind «>t' service programming tiiat is both possible and 
appropriate to cable television is limited only by the imagination. 
State I'air t'ommunity College (Seilalia. Missouri) is prermring for 
ttablecasting a series that will attempt to relate State Fair's curric- 
ului!i to the job market, acquainting the students with empioyment 
possibilities and Introducing the business community to the students 

and their skills. 

A potentially valuable service in regions that are rich in edu- 
cational opportunities is a survey of the school options, showing 
the facilities of the various institutions and explaining the differing 
philosophies. The experience of Washington, D.C. area private 
secondary schools is indicative of coniiounity nr^-d. Because of 
the paucity of information about the program and outlook of the 
secondary schools, some of the primary schools hold "high school 
days. " The secondary schools send representatives (both students 
and faculty) to describe their institutions. The secondary schools 
have discussed holding a joint "day" for all the feeder schools, but 
problems of logistics, scheduling and the availability of space have 
thus far proved insurmountable. That is the kind of problem that 
cable television surmounts easily. 

S<:hools at all levels have found cable a valuable asset in ex- 
tending the audience for student activities. School sports, cablecast 
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oithci* whilo tht\y art* happening or tai>c-dc'Iayed, are anump the 

most popular prt>^jrams. Centra! Missouri State oablecasts all 

himw university and university hi^^h school football games and all 

home university basketball games and wrestling matches. They 

also cabku-ast the women's basketball games and the Women's 

Basketball Hegional Tournament. Muhlenberg School System in 

I ierks County, Pennsylvania, cable casts swimming meets. Tele- 

prompTer Manhattan presents local football matches (Columbia vs. 

I'rinceton, lor instance). 

Other school activities have not been neglected on the cable. 

i'he Wiilingboro, New Jersey elementary school's band, orchestra 

and chorus have been seen in concert. The Long Beach, California, 

schools cablerast their Christmis concerts. Governor Mifflin School 

District in Herks County, I'ennsylvania, presents the marching band. 

The Overland Park, Kansas, cable system cablecast an election year 

mock political convention held by high school students. Lincoln 

University in San I'rancisco showed their "Festival of All Nations, " 

an international student festival. School drama presentations {the 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, cable company is planning to cablecast the 

University of Michigan opera) and intermural academic competitions 

{such as "Quiz Howl, " produced by Central Missouri State) are other 

high interest presentations. 

Information Information about school activities — rather than the activities 

about school 

activities themselves- -and programs dealing with areas of interest to both the 

schools and the community are another source of public relations 
programming. "c:ioaches Corner" is a popular feature on dozens of 
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cable systems including those in Winona, Minnest>ta; Heading, Penn- 
sylvania; and Lawrence, Kansas. "AniarilU) C'oUefje Presents" is a 
video survey of what is happening in the college's various de|>artnients. 
"School News" is done by high schools in Winona, Minnesota; IX'nistm, 
Texas; and Heading, Pennsylvania. Maiden, Massachusetts cablecasts 
"Youth Forum" which features high school students, a teacher and. If 
appropriate, someone from the community discussing topical subjects. 

Many schools have produced community interest programs. 
Mishavvakwa High School, in South Bend, Indiana, did "Crossfire," a 
program that debated the advantages and disadvantages of year-round 
school. Amarillo College produces "lt*s a Women's World," a series 
designed to show how women can manage a successful career-family 
combination, and "Examine," a series that relates national occurrences 
to the local scene <one program was about the effect of the national 
truckers' strike on Amarillo). The University of Oregon (Eugene, 
Oregon) has shown a discussion of trends toward sexual permissiveness 
in films and stage presentations. Southwestern State College (Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma) has done programs on social security. The Maiden. 
Massachusetts schools, among many other districts, have participated 
in drug abuse education programs. 

Different localities regard their schools in different ways. In 
some communities, informational material about such school matters 
as debt or budget increases are mailed by the school administration 
and gratefully received by the public. In other districts, such mailings 
have been greeted by immediate lawsuits. Whether or not a school dis- 
trict should use the educational access channel to cablecast that kind of 
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^'oontroversial*^ material depends entirely on the community^ 

The decision to use the edueational channel to eablecast cam- 
paign speeches by school board candidates is also one that depends 
upon local opinion. 

The same can be said of the school board meetings themselves* 
The Willingboro, New Jersey^ public schools are now cablecasting 
the meetings on the educational channel* Other older systems which 
do not as yet have the assigned channel eablecast the board meetings 
on the local origination channel (Lawrence, Kansas, for instance). 
When the latter systems are upgraded (by 1977 h the decision will 
have to be made as to whether or not to shift the meetings to the edu- 
cational access channel. 



Student Training 

It should be noted that many -although by no means all- -of the 
schools that produce a great deal of open circuit programming on 

their local cable systems use the studio as a woi kshop in telecommun- 

45 

ications classes* The Denison, Texas, school system has a ^'delayed 
credit'' arrangement: after a year of working in the studio (as camera 
operators, graphic designers and directors), students may take a class 
in communications and get credit for working in the studio. Lincoln 
University has a communications lab course which makes extensive use 
of San Francisco Cablevision*s studios* The Maiden, Massachusetts, 



45. A significant exception is Willingboro, New Jersey, which has a 
forn)ali/-{Hi training program as an extracurricular activity* 
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hifth school's communications course is taught at the studio. The 
shows pi'oduct'd arc cai>hM*ast biwcH^kly. lioth the University of 
Oregon {i:ugene) and Oregon State (Corvallis) have sophisticated 
teaching s*-udios of their own, as do Southwestern State (Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma) and C'ontral Missouri State (Warrensburg). 

Co; imunity to School 

The avenue provided by cable television for schools to reach 
the community has proved to be a two-way street. The professional 
resources of the community can be utilized, as demonstrated by the 
cable classes being taught by local experts in Maiden, or community 
opinion can be directed to responsible administrators as in Denison, 
where the superintendent appears on the cable each month and answers 
phoned-in questions. 

CLOSED CIRCUIT 

tn-School Use 

As mentioned above, cable television permits educators to 
cablecast Into the community while still allowing closed circuit use 
of the medium. 

The Washington County (Hagerstown) Maryland public school 
system probably has the most comprehensive closed circuit ITV 
system in the country. Forty -five schools are linked by coaxial 
cable. A six -channel system which carries programming from a 
central studio reaches all elementary school classrooms, all middle 
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school students (not necessarily in their classroonis) and selected 

hii^h school sttuJcnts. 'I'ho system, installed by the local telephone 

company, is not part of the commercial cable system. (Hagerstown's 

cable system was established in 1967, eleven years after the closed 

circuit system was installed. ) The cost of establishing the system and 

operating it for a five year study period (1956-196U was $1,300,000, 

ex(!luding telephone company installation costs. The current annual 

46 

operating budget is $280, 000. 

The Washington County Closed Circuit Television Report states 

that the expenditure was worthwhile, as follows: 

There was a time when it was thought that the cost of a 
county closed-circuit network would make its use prohib- 
itive. But this has not been the case. The redevelopment 
of personnel and equipment made possible by television has 
produced savings which cover the annual operating costs. 
And in terms of duplicating in conventional classrooms what 
is now offered on television the county's savings are sub- 
stcOitial. Without television, the county would require more 
than one hundred additional teachers and a budget increase 
of almost $1, 000,000 to duplicate the courses that have been 
idded to the instructional program. This is more than three 
times the annual operating cost of the television network. 
For example, without television it would cost more than 
$250, 000 annually to provide art and music specialists for 
the elementary schools.'*^ 

Nevertheless, some other school districts contemplating the ex- 
tensive use of closed circuit television found that both the initial outlay 
and the projected operating budgets were too great to bear. However, 



46. The above information is contained in the undated AVashington 
County Closed Circuit Television Report (report of Washington County 
Board of Education, Hagerstown, IVlaryland). The publication date 

is not available, other than that it was "ten or eleven years ago. " 
Indications are that expenditures may have risen by a factor of more 
than two. 

47. Washington County Closed Circuit Television Report. 
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tfu* advent of a cable system --with its coaxial cable* drops to the 

rffhools, shared t'aeilities atui teehiiioal assistance- -eoultl make a 

ditt'ennuu' in the financial picture. Decisions should be reassessed 

with that in mind. 

The evaluation of the Ilagerstown ITV curriculum, which is 

totally intefjrated with classroom instruction, indicated that "Where 

television Is used in a course year after year, higher achievement 

is generally maintained and improved upon in succeeding years. . . " 

A five-year study by the Anaheim, California, public schools showed 

48 

similar results. They report that "The groups receiving instruc- 
tion by means of related classroom and televised teaching were 
found to be consistently superior to the conventionally taught group. " 

It is not a purpose of this report to argue the merits of class- 
room television teaching. However, the point may be made that, 
given the facilities of a local cable syst.-^m, school districts may 
have useful instructional options which were not hitherto available. 

In general, in-school use of cable television permits greater 

use of "special" teachers, or equipment, allows a greater variety 

49 

of teaching techniques to be used, expands classroom space and 
permits interconnected schools to share student projects and talent. 



48. Teaching with Television (report of Department of Instructional 
Media, Anaheim School District, Anaheim, California; undated). 

49. The Hagerstown report points out that "in several county schools 
pupils would be attending classes in shifts if it were not for space 
economies made possible by television. " 
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Anionic the universities making extensive use of closed circuit 

50 

tolevisii)n art- Hri^ham \'niin^, in I'rovo. Utah, and Orej^on State 

Ifniversity in Corvallis. OSlI sends between 35 and 40 hours a week 

in instructional programming over Channel 5. The video classes can 

be watched by students on the campus in one of five viewing rooms or 

at {ionic. Additionally, any cable subscriber in the Oregon towns of 

51 

Corvallis, Albany or Lebanon can watch the class. The channels 
program schedule includes such courses as psychology, math, econ- 
otnios and biology. OSU officials state that the use of the cable 
system allows instructional savings of about $55,000 annually. That 
is, if television were not used it would cost the university $55,000 
more each year to maintain the present le\el of instruction. 

It is not only at the university level that local cable systems 
are used for closed circuit instruction. Much of the programming 
done by the Willingboro, New Jersey, schools is for in-school use. 
The school districts served by Berks TV Cable Company and Suburban 
Cable in the Heading, Pennsylvsuiia, area can cablecast either on 
closed circuit or into the community. 

School to Elsewhere 

While the center knows few examples of closed circuit educa- 
tional programming being delivered to another institution via a local 



50. Like Ilagerstown, Brigham Young has a discrete system 
unt!onnected to public cable, 

51. In addition to the Channel 5 programs, OSlI utilizes five 
closed circuit channels for classroom -only view. OSU also pro- 
grams Corvallis' Channel 11 with "public relations" presentations. 
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cable system, there is no reason why this cannot be done if the demand 
52 53 

exists. Inth'ed, in any niierovvave ar teleph(^ne intereity systems 

now in o|>e ration t ould serve as prototypes. Southern ]\Ietht>dist Uni- 
versity's Institute of Technology uses "talkback" TV for off-campus 
graduate engineering courses. A combined closed circuit and micro- 
wave system, it sends live video into places of employment and re- 
ceives telephone talk-back patched into the same microwave system. 
Stanford University and the University of Minnesota have similar 
networks. 

The South Carolina ETV network has used closed circuit for a 
statewide law enforcement training program. 

A nuxnber of medical schools transmit continuing medical edu- 
cation directly to medical personnel in hospitals. The Louisiana 
Hospital Television Network, the Ohio State University Medical School 

and the Medical Educational Resources Program (MKRPS) of the 

54 

Indiana University School of Medicine all utilize over-the-air closed 
circuit transmission. 



52. The Adrian, Michigan, schools contemplate closed circuit 
programming to a nearby state training school. 

53. A medical education series produced by Roche Laboratories 
is carried on several cable systems and received by subscribing 
physicians in their homes, using equipment which allows only author 
ized homes to receive programming. 

54. MKRPS microwaves its programming to the Indiana Higher 
Education Television Service facility at Purdue, which retransmits 
the signal throughout the state. In Lafayette, the local cable system 
uses a mid band channel to retransmit the signals to local hospitals* 
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It is conceivable that closed circuit cable will eventually be 

55 

used ft)r continuing legal education. extending the classroom to 
hospitalized students or carrying academic instruction to vocational 
schools. 

CABLE AND ITTS 

A question that is often raised in discussions of uses of cable 

56 

television is "Why would educators use cable when ITFS has not 
been widely used?" ITFS, after all, has been available since the 
early 1960s. 

As pointed out at the beginning of this section, cable TV has 
the advantage over any closed circuit system in that it allows the 
educator to reach the community. Even for in-school use, cable 
has certain advantages over ITFS transmission. First, if the cable 
operator provides the interschool linHs free or, in some cases, even 
if the operator provides the links at cost, the transmission of pro- 
gramming is much less expensive via cable since individual schools 
need not be equipped with receiving antennas (parabolic reflectors) 
or--if the school has origination capability- -transmitters. Second, 
cable does not depend on line-of-sight transmission. Third, recep- 
tion from cable is better than from ITFS in areas of poor reception. 



55. See Dresnick, "Uses of Videotape Recorders in Legal Educa- 
tion, " University^o^ V. 25, N. 4, Summer 1971, 
pp. 543-595. 

56. St r pag(' 50, below, for a fuller discussion of ITI-S. 
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This is not to say that ITKS should be i-ejected. In fact, 
whvrover pc^ssibl*', existing tTFS systems should be oonnectod to 
the cablu. Ah mentioned in the section on franchise provisions, 
this can not only provide a return link to the headend but can also 
expand the capacity of the educational distribution system. ITI^'S is 
a particularly valuable adjunct for large geographic areas in which 
the costs of cable interconnection are prohibitive or parts of the 
district are not in the franchised area. 



PAY TV 



The "to-the-job" educational networks described above are aimed 
at professional upgrading. In those examples, employers pay the uni- 
versity for its programming. In the examples cited' in the section on 
courses- for- credit, the educational institution is paid by the student 
either at the time of enrollment or when examinations are taken. 

Another possible method of marketing education on cable is 

57 

through the use of pay TV. Some educators are considering pay TV 

as a method of distribution, although center staff members know of no 

58 

significant case where education has been sold on pay TV. Market 



57. Pay TV is a system in which either 1) scrambled signals are 
distributed and then unscrambled at the homeowner's set with a 
decoder on payment of a fee; or 2) subscribers pay an extra fee 
for access to a special chsuinel. 

58. Optical Systems, a pay TV company, has developed some edu- 
cational programs, e. g. , guitar lessons, but has not marketed them 
as of this publication. Suffolk Cablevision, Suffolk County, New York, 
devotes morning time on a pay TV channel to children's educational 
programming. 
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studies done for the Hughes Corporation indicate that a pay TV 

market existf? r«»r tMiltural progranmnn^ via satellite (at monthly 

charges up to $5), but no information was available vis-a-vis local 

markets. U.S. Dordick, former director of Telecommunications 

for ihti C*ity of New York, has developed Business Plan Edu-Cable, 

a model for using leased channels to provide educational courses on 

60 

a profit -making basis. 



59. See remarks by Paul Visher in the Symposium on Urban Cable 
(McLean, Virginia: MITRE Corporation, 1972), pp. 133-142. 

60. Sec The Aspen Notebook, pp. 119-125. 
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TKCHNICAL AN» FXX)NOMlC CX>NS!DI':HATIONS 

Several levels o( program origination and transmission can 

be eonsidorcd. Instructional television programs can be bought or 
61 

rented, they can be produced in conjunction with the local public 
television station, or they can be produced by the schools on their 
own equipment. Acquired or self-produced programs can be played 
back on the facilities of the cable operator if the system has playback 
equipment compatible with the recorded material, or they can be 
played back from the school system if a link is established between 
the playback point and the cable system headend. With a higher 
degree of flexibility* provision can be made for playback from a 
number of sch'^ols if links are established from each of them to the 
headend. With such an arrangement, each school equipped with 
camera equipment and a link can originate live programming for 
distribution to other schools on the system. It would thus be possible 
to extend the range of classrooms with specialized equipment or to 
make better use of the time of specialized teachers. Both goals 
could be accomplished by televising such classes in progress and 
transmitting them to other schools. 

Instructional television programs can be bought or rented 
from a variety of sources. Prices range from zero for sponsored 
or government supplied programs to several hundred dollars per pro- 
gram from commercial sources. Two major suppliers of instructional 



61. See Appendix D. 
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proftrams are tho National Instructional Television C!enter of the 
A^^t^nv^v ft)r Ins(t'Ui*tic»niil Television at HUnmiington, Indiana, and 
the Cireat Plains National ITV Library. Each makes programs 
available in a variety of formats (16mm film, 3/4" videocassettes, 
2" videotape, etc. ). lioth publish catalogues and price lists which 
are available upon request. 

The most practical formats for school or cable system orij;- 
ination are 16nim film, 3/4" videocassette, and l" videotape. It is 
also desirable to have provision for playing 1/2" videotape and 35mm 
slides. As noted earlier, these playback facilities can be provided 
on the cable system's premises or located at the school media center, 
if there is a link to the cable system. 

Options for fCguipment 

Facilities for the production of instructional material cover a 
broad range of capability and price. At one extreme, a production 
facility might consist of a portable 1/2" videotape player /recorder 
and hand-held black and white vldicon camera. (Sony makes and sells 
such a system, known as a Portapak, for about $1,500. ) At the other 
end of the spectrum are fully equipped color studios and 2" videotape 
machines which characterize commercial broadcast TV facilities. 
These studios catn cost up to $750, 000 or more. Obviously there are 
many intermediate possibilities. 
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In a study prepared for the Massachusetts Advisory Council 
62 

on ICdiioadon the folhjwinf^ options for origination equipment are 
described. 



C>ption A: Cablecasting Existing Audiovisual Material 
To cablecast existing audiovisual material — including 
black and white or color film, slides, filmstrips and 
3/4" videotape cassettes— you will need: 

1 film chain (color) $15,000 and up 

1 3/4" color videotape recorder $1,525 

Note that the Massachusetts Executive Committee for Edu- 
cational Television has established 3/4" videocassettes as 
its standard distribution format. 



Option B: Mobile Production of Unedited Original Material 
To produce original material of a simple documentary 
nature outside a studio you will need: 

1 portable, battery-operated, black and 
white video camera and a 1/2" videotape 
player / recorde r $ 1 . 500 

This is commonly known as a Portapak (although that is 
Sony's tradename). The package includes a camera, 
battery-operated recorder /player, hand-held microphone, 
etc. Half- inch tape costs about $30 an hour. 



Option C: Studio Production of Edited Original Material, 
Black and White 

To equip a fairly simple studio capable of producing pro- 
grams on black and white 1/2" videotape, consider: 

2 black and white cameras (&:$2, 000/each $4,CC0 

2 1/2" editing/ recording decks (5>$l,400/each 2,800 



62. The Here, Now and Tomorrow of Cable Television in Education 
( Bos ton: Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, 1973), p. 10. 
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6 niierophtnu's («\$50/each 300 

2 portabli- U^^htitijn kits C«i $500/ that'll 1,000 

3 9" numitors Ca\$260/t?ach 780 

1 special effects generator 1,000 

2 HF units (a'.$65 /each 130 
1 nudio mixer 125 
1 processing amplifier 3, 500 
miscellanecHis cable and console 250 



$13,885 

Option D: Studio Production of Kdited Full Color Material 



on 1" Videotape 
A full color studio would require at least: 

2 color cameras P$ 10,000-$! 5. 000/each $25,000 

1 1" recording/editing deck 10,000 

2 color monitors 1,000 
1 switcher 2,500 
1 sync generator 3,800 
accessories 3,000 
1 console 750 

$46,050 

Additional equipment might be: 

multiplexer $4,000 

distribution amplifiers 4,600 

oscilloscopes 4,000 

film projector 3,000 

slide projector 1,000 
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Another nrran^?eniont whicli poniiits live tolovisiiiK of classes 
is the one used in the Stanronl I'niversit.v instruetional television 
network. This networiv brint^s eanipus elassrotmis and instructors 
to tjn.tluate stutlents employed by participating^ companies in the Stin 
I'ranciseo Hay area. 

A typical studit> classroom on the Stanford campus includes 
t\vi» cameras, one over the instructor's desk and the other at the 
rear t»t' the room, l^oth cameras have remote controlled tilt, pan 
and zoom capability. The overhead camera is used for viewinji 
information generated by the instructor at the desk-- vie wgraphs, 
slides and other materials that the instructor may brinR into the 
class. The rear camera can view the entire classroom, show 
close-ups of the instructor or follow the instructor's work at the 
blackboard. 

The studio production staff for each televised class consists 

of a single student operator who is responsible for the camera 

controls, switching cameras, audio ctmtrol and the talkback 
63 

system. 

In other arrangements for televising classroom instruction, 
the teacher- -with the aid of a monitor- -controls tilt, pan and zoom 
functions with remote controls at the desk. 

Southern Methodist University Institute of Technology operates 
a similar system called the TACIEH network in the Dallas- I'ort Worth 

63 Joseph Pettit and Donald Grace. "The Stanford Instructional 
Television Network." IKKIO Spectrum , V. 7, N. 5, May 1970, 
pp. 73-80. 
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area. SMI' estimates the cost of each of four studio classrooms, 

64 

with all associated electronic equipment, at approximately $60,000, 

From the C?iassroom to the Cable 

Instructional programming can be transmitted from the school 
to the cable system in several ways. If the cable system has play- 
bat'k equipment compatible with the format of the schools' instruc- 
tional materials, programs can be transported to the cable operator 
for playback on the cable system's facilities. If programming is 
originated from only one or a few schools, it may be practical to 
transmit television signals to the cable system via microwave link 
or cable. 

Instructional Television Fixed Service (ITFS) is a microwave 
frequency which has been set aside by the I'CC for educational use. 
If a school system is already broadcasting on ITFS. it is a simple 
matter to provide the cable operator with a receiver. The question 
of who pays for the receiver (less than $1,000) can be included in 
franchise negotiations. If the franchise is already in existence, it 
may be possible to come to some agreement at tlie time the link is 
activated. 

If the school is not presently using ITFS, installation of a trans- 
mitting system will cost about $1,000 per channel for the transmitter. 
The commission's rules allow four channels per licensee. 



64. Charles Vail and Stuart Hush, "Talkback TV at Southern Meth- 
odist University: Four Years of Experience, " Proceedings of the 
IFKK, V. 59, N. 6, .luno 1971, pp. 954-960. 
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IVIicrowave frequencies other ihan ITFS can also be used* 

l\).sts of surli systt iiis vary* One western Massachusetts school 

district spent $15»000 to connect its junior high school to the headend 

65 

of the local cable system* 

Connecting a number of schools to the headend with individual 
cables froni each school can be expensive. A more practical alter- 
native would be to run the same cable by a number of schools, assign^ 
ing a channel to each* Costs will vary depending upon the number of 
channels to be transmitted* the number of schools connected and 
whether cable construction is above or below ground. In general, the 
cost of this kind of interconnection corresponds to that of general 
construction of cable systems, ranging from $5,000 to $10,000 per 
mile for aboveground construction* 

On cable systems with two-way capability, it may be possible 
for some number of schools or other institutions to transmit video in 
the reverse (^'upstream") direction back to the headend on the cable 
system itself. There are very few operating two-way cable systems 
at the present time, so this kind of linkage may have to wait future 
development. 

From the ('able to the Classroom 

In order to make cable signals available within schools, each 
school building must: 1) be hooked up to the cable; 2) have internal 



65. See The Here, Now, and Tomorrow of Cable Television in 
Education. 
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wiring within the building to carry the signals to classrooms; 

A) have fonvortt'rs if th<* cable carries more than 12 channels; 

and 4) have a television receiver at each viewing location. Kach 

of these components has a range of costs. 

A school building may be charged for a cable drop at the 

san>e rate as home subscribers, but often a franchise will include 

pr<»visions for a free drop to every bchool, library and sometimes 

other public buildings. Without further wiring or amplification a 
single drop will provide signals to one or two television receivers 
if they are not too far from each other. 

To make cable signals available to classrooms, the building 
has to be wired. The cost of accomplishing this ranges from $40 to 
$125 per outlet, varying with the layout of the building, local labor 
costs, etc. In some cases, schools have made arrangements in 
which the cable operator has wired school buildings charging only 
for the cost of materials. This possibility is worth exploring. The 
wide range of costs for wiring buildings also makes it worthwhile to 
shop for the best price. Electrical contractors are sometimes will- 
ing to work at reasonable rates during their off seasons. Companies 
which sell equipment and perform installations are sometimes able 
to make attractive package deals. 

The question often arises as to whether buildings which have 
a master antenna system or are otherwise wired for television can 
use the existing wiring for distributing cable signals. Generally, 
the older the system, the less likely that it will be able to handle 
the full channel capacity of modern cable systems. In some cases. 
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the wirinji will be adequate but the amplifiers will have to be 
rhanjjed. ii\ tUhers, the wht)le system will nanl to be replaeed. 
Others may be suitable as they are. The wisest course is to get 
the advice of a television systems consultant. 

If the cable system delivers more than 12 channels on a 
single cable, converters will be needed for each television receiver. 
Converters, costing between $30 and $50, can be obtained through 
the cable operator- -possibly at cost — or on a rental arrangement. 
It is also possible to buy them directly from the manufacturer. 

The next cost is that of the television receiver. Black and 
white sets range from $150 to $300, color from $350 to $500. It 
may not be necessary to have a television set for every classroom. 
Receivers can be mounted on roll-around carts and moved into 
classrooms as needed. An estimate should be made as to the max- 
imum number that are likely to be needed at any one time and a few 
more added to allow for those out of service. 
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OBSTACLES TO THE USE OF CABLE 



The problems associated with costs, production and un- 
familiar technology are not the only ones that tend to keep the 
educators off the cable. A summary of some of the more fre- 
quently raised probl follows. 



Difficulties in Gaining Access to the Cable 

In the preceding discussion of regulation and franchise 
provisions, it was pointed out that the FCC requires only one 
educational access channel and that only for systems in the top 
100 markets. Thus, it is essentisd that educators in the smaller 
markets make provision for educational access in the franchise. 
If the use of more than one channel is desirable, in any market, 

67 

a detailed special showing for the commission should be prepared. 

Leased channels, at educational discount rates are another possl- 
68 

bility. In older systems, already franchised, it may be possible 
to gain access either on the local origination channel or during the 
"blacked -out'* time on another channel. The essential ingredient 
in gaining access is a "play-maker"- -a person in the community 
who acts as a catalyst for action. Occasionally the play-maker is 
the cable operator or program director. More often that person 



66. See The Aspen Notebook , pp. 50-56. 

67. The Anaheim, Calliornia schools, which already make exten- 
sive use of closed circuit ITV, have requested five educational 

channels. 

68. See discussion of discount rates, pp. 10-11. 
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will ctmic from a government office or from the educational 
community. In many oases the play-maker is simply a "super 
citizen" who is willing to spend the unending hours it takes to put 
the committees together, goad the members into hammering out 
workable plans, soothe ruffled feelings and stand modestly by 
while someone else claims credit for the results. 

Limited Reach of the Cable 

In any cabled community, it is likely that the system will 

69 

reach into less than half the homes. While this is not a factor 

when considering in-school use of the cable, low penetration 

certainly mitigates against school -to-home use. The situation 

can be improved, perhaps significantly, through the use of viewing 

sites in such places as the public libraries, government buildings, 

campus centers or the cable system's facilities. There is some 

indication that to-home educational programming itself will increase 

70 

cable penetration. Hughes Corporation market research indicates 
that between eight per cent and twelve per cent of the people whose 
homes are passed by the cable but who are not themselves subscribers 
would be tempted to sign up if educational programming were offered 
on pay TV. It is reasonable to assume that the temptation would be 
even greater if the programming were offered not on pay TV but as 
part of the regular cable service. 



69. Cable systems have approached 100% penetration only in those 
places over-the-air reception is extremely poor. 

70. Symposium on IJrban Cable , pp. 133-142. 
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Small Audiences for C'ablecast I*rograms 

\Vliile a significant portion of the otminumity's homes may 

be connected to the cable, the A.C. Neilsen Company reported 

that in Middlesex County, Ontario, Canada, it was "unable to find 

any viewing of measurable proportions of the locally programmed 

71 72 
channel. " In a 1971 study for the Canadian Department of 

Communications, Benjamin D. Singer noted the same phenomenon 

but concluded that "When a special purpose program is to be aired 

and is well promoted in advance. . . a special purpose audirace will 

view the program. ..." Thus, if educators are to use their channel 

to good advantage they should: 

1. Engage in strenuous promotional activity 

2. Outline the objectives of the program (Is It public relations or 
education ? ) 

3. Define the target audience (It doesn't matter if only one per 
cent of the population watches a series on English language training, 
for example, if that one per cent constitutes nearly all the non- English 
speaking people in town. ) 

4. Devise a feedback and evaluation mechanism so that those pro- 
gt^ams that meet their objectives can be continued or expanded and 
those that do not can be revised or discontinued. 



Overlapping School Districts and Cable Systems 

There are two aspects of the problem of overlap, both of them 
springing from the fact that school district boundaries are not neces- 
sarily the same as those of franchised areas for cable systems. In 



71, Reported in Aspen Notebook , p. 55. 

72. Ibid. 
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one case, more than one cable company may be franchisee! in a 
sinplo School distriot. In th{» second, more than one school dis- 
trict may be served by a single franchise. In the first instance, 
the problem may be aggravated if the cable franchises are in dif- 
ferent stages of development. Some franchises might be in the 
negotiation stage, some already in operation. Obviously, the best 

time to deal with the problem is before any franchises are granted 

73 

so that interconnection clauses can be part of the agreement. 

In the second instance, a consortium of users must come to agree- 

74 

ment on such matters as allocation of time and sharing of facilities. 



Resistance of Teachers to the New Technology 

l<'aculties sometimes resist the introduction of audio- visual 

technology into the classroom. The fact of this resistance and the 

reasons for it have been the subjects of countless attitudinal studies 

75 

and speculative treatises. The 1967 HF:W "Summary of Studies" 
pointed out that research on instructional television has placed great 
emphasis on assessing attitudes toward using television for the pre- 
sentation of classroom instruction, saying: 

It is interesting to speculate on the reason for this trend. 
Perhaps it is because television appears to threaten the 



73. The five cities within the boundaries of the Coast Community 
College District in Orange County, California, formed a Public 
Cable Television Authority which, among other things, developed 
a franchise proposal. 

74. Such a consortium exists in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
where seven school districts are interconnected. 
73. See J. Christopher Reid and Donald W. IVlacLennan, Research 
in Instructiona l Television and Film; Summaries of Studies (Washington 

Office of tlducaiion, department ontfiW, 1967). p. 11. 
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position of the classroom teacher, or is perceived 
as a technolo^ical device which will take the human 
olt'mcnt out n( tt»a<'hing and perhaps result in less 
effective learning. " 

Thus, if it is assumed that a) in -school use of television is a good 

thing* and b) faculty resistance is preventing that good thing from 

happening* the question arises* "What can be done about it?" 

77 

A report by the National Academy of Engineering had the 

following comment on the matter: 

A principal problem in gaining acceptance of ITV on the 
campus has t>een faculty attitudes. Some of them are 
very negative; a majority do not express strong feelings 
one way or the other but do not use ITV; and only a small 
group are willing to actually use ITV. The faculty having 
ITV experience is more likely to favor its additional use 
and the trend is toward acceptance by an increasingly 
larger fraction. This reaction is characteristic of faculty 
attitudes toward the introduction of any new instructional 
methods. Time will be required to achieve general faculty 
approval. 

78 

And the "Summary of Studies" remarks that: 

It has been said that "people are often down on things they 
are not up on. " Several studies have indicated that one 
way of gaining increased faculty acceptance of instructional 
television is to involve faculty members actively in the 
planning and conducting of an experiment in the use of 
television for teaching a course in their own discipline. 

In other words, it will take time, and while waiting, educate the 

* 

educators. 



76. Most studies Indicate that faculty resistance is least noticeable 
in the primary schools and most noticeable in the "prestigious insti- 
tutions of higher learning. " 

77. Educational Technology in Higher Education; the Promises a nd 
Limitations Qf ITV and CAI (Washington, D. C. : Instructional TecH^ 
nology Committee. Commission on Education. National Academy of 
Engineering. 1969). p. 13. 

78. Summary of Studies, p. 12. 
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A model for "educating the educators" is the Instructional 

Television for Kxperimental Learning program (IT EL) in Berks 

and Schuykill Counties, Pennsylvania. One of the major purposes 

of IT EL is to train teachers to use television as an active tool for 

teaching and learning. A chronology of how IT EL grew and pros- 
79 

pert»d follows: 



1, Winter 1970-spring 1972- -"Play-makers" from Berks 
Intermediate Unit 14. Schuykill Intermediate 20, and Kutztown 
State College got together and held a series of meetings on 
cable and education. 



2. Spring 1972 --Kutztown School District, Heading School 
District and Berks -Suburban TV Cable joined the discussions. 
^eed was defined: Inscrvice teacher training on how to use 
television as an active medium in the learning process. Pro- 
ject was defined: Two series of workshops to meet the need. 



3. Summer 1972- -Association was enlarged to include 
Allcntown Diocesan Schools, NAACP, YMCA Migrant Program 
of Reading, and Alternate Media Center of New York University. 
Planning for second workshop series was constructed. Need 
was defined: Money. Project was defined: Proposal for Title 
III Project to encompass Berks and Schuykill Counties. Pro- 
posal written and submitted to Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. Approved in tall 1972. IT EL was bom. 



4. Kali 1972--First series of workshops held at Kutztown 
State College. Held on Wednesday evenings for six consecutive 
weeks, the workshops taught teachers (with little or no experience) 
how to make classroom videotapes with a simple TV camera and 
half-inch videotape recorder. 



79. Robert Fina et al. , Instructional Televisi<*u for Experiential 
Learning , No. 1 (Kutztown State College, Pennsylvania, iBi'd), 
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5, Winter 1973- -Ten session course, designed by Alternate 
Media and KSC, given to teachers on use of 1/2" videotape in the 
classroom, with oniphasis on engaging students in use of video 
to develop curriculum, iteconimendation to other districts: 
make released time, equipment, and facilities available when 
carrying out similar programs. 



The visiblp results of the ITKI. workshops can be seen on the 

Berks -Suburban cable system, where association members cablecast 

freely, and in the extensive use of studio facilities at the member 

schools. One high school has a sophisticated studio which antedates 

ITK'L. Before ITEL, the facilities were rarely used because of lack 

of interest. After the workshops, where the teachers learned to use 

simpler equipment, interest in audio-visual techniques increased and 

the studios are now fully utilized by teachers and students who have 

"moved up" to higher quality production. As one high school math 

teacher interviewed by the center said. 

They carried me kicking and screaming to the first work- 
shop. I couldn't see the relevance of TV to the teaching 
of an abstract subject like mine. I learned. Now the kids 
in my class prepare one visual project each semester — not 
necessarily videotape, they can use other media like slides. 
One semester a group of kids took the video camera out to 
a field and demonstrated how to apply the mathematical tech- 
niques learned in the class to laying out a football gridiron. 
Someone else did a tape showing geometric forms in nature. 
The videocamera has got more kids interested in the course 
and they're learning more. As a bonus, we're keeping the 
best of the tapes and building up a library of software that 
ran be reused. 

Several teachers from several school districts involved in the 
ITEL project were mterviewed and all gave the following advice: A 
school about to launch a video effort should put what money it has into 
small roving cameras and half-inch videotape recorders. As many 
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classrooms as possible should have that equipment. Once the 

toat'htTi^ and studfuts bt'iujine t'aniiUar with the instructional advan- 

taf^es of video, the faculty itself will provide the impetus to purchase 

80 

more sophisticated equipment and to extend the use of the medium. 



80. The "creeping" involvement of the Governor Mifflin Schools 
with cable televisicm is traced in Appendix E. 
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FUNDING 



Capital and 

operating 

budgets 



Federal 
funding 



Educators who intend to make use of the local cable system 
must expect to pay for the effort through the same sources of rev- 
enue that support any program — either by tax dollars, endowments 
or however capital and operating budgets in the respective institu- 
tions are obtained. Additional help may be available from other 
sources, although that help is most likely to be either for start-up 
costs or for specific programs, rather than long term commitments 
for general purpose. 

The federal funding situation is fluid. It is never clear from 

one fiscal year to the next how much money will be available, what it 

can be used for or who will be m charge of any particular program's 

administration. The education bill signed by the President in December 
81 

1973 identifies the programs through which cable-related hardware 

and materials may be bought with federal funds in fiscal year 1974, 

either as a primary objective of the program or as a means of carrying 

82 

out the program's purpose. In summary they are as follows: 



81. For additional information see ETV Newsletter , Vol. 7, No. 26, 
December 24, 1973 

82. Additional information is available in the March 1974 issue of 
American Education . For a copy of that publication write Office of 
PubUc Affairs, Office of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S. W. , 
Room 2089B. Washington. D. C. 20202. 
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Table 1. Sources of Federal Funding 



Authorizing Legislation Where to Apply 



Equipment & Materials (NDEA III-A) 


OE Div. of Library Programs 


School Library Resources (ESE2A II) 


OE Div. of Library Programs 


Undergraduate Instructional Equip- 
ment (HEA VI-A) 


OE Div. of Institutional Support 


\^\JLk^^\^ l^kVMirdiky M-^sZOKJXAk X^X^tSf \X tk X^*^ 14/ 


OF Div. of Library Programs 


Technology & Communications (EHA, 
II D&F) 

(Included in Education for the 

Handicapped) 


OE Bureau of Programs for the 
Handicapped, Div. of Educational 
Services 


Educationally Deprived Children 
(ESEA I) 


OE Div, of Compensatory Education 

State Education Agencies 

Bureau of IndiEui Affairs, Dept. of 

Interior 


SiiDDlf^mpntarv Cento rs & Services 
(ESEA HI) 


OE Div. of Supplementary Centers 
and Services; State Education Agencies 


RilinmiAl Fdurfttion (ESEA VII) 


OE Grant ADDlication Center 


Impact Aid (SAFAA, P.L. 874 & 815) 


HEW Regional Offices 


Vocational Education (VEA) (Grants 
to States ) 


State Boards of Vocational Education 
(info, from OE Div. of Vocational 
and Technical Education) 


Adult Education (AEA) (Grants to 
States) 


OE Div. of Adult Education 
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Dru^ Abuse I'Mucation <DAEA) 


OE Dlv. of Drug Education, 
Health and Nutrition 


ICnvironniental Kducation (KhA) 


OE Div, of Technology and 
Environmental Education 


Kight to Head (CRA) 


OE Right to Read Office 


Emergency School Assistance (ESAA) 


HEW Regional Offices 

OE Office of School Desegregation 

Programs 


Education for the Handicapped (EIIA) 
(Total) 


OE Bureau of Programs for the 
Handicapped, Div. of Educational 
Services 


Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education 


OE Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education 


Strengthening State Departments of 
Education (ESEA V) 


OE Div. of State Assistance 


I 'oUow Through 


OE Div. of Follow Through 


Special Programs for the Disadvan- 
taged (HEA IV) 

Talent Search 

Special Services in College 

Upward Round 


HEW Regional Offices. OE Div. of 
Institutional Support 


Public Libraries (LSCA 1. II & III) 


OE Division of Library Programs 
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Apart from the Office of Kducation, the National Science 

J'imnclation and tiu- National histitutes of IMucation may be sources 

of federal su})port* 

The states themselves provide a substantial amount of support 

83 

for educational purposes. The departments of education in the 
individual states are the best source of information about state 
funding]; prospects for any single project. 

Some national foundations have shown an interest in both the 
development of cable television and the improvement of education. 
However, foundations do not have unlimited funds and competition 
for those funds is fierce. While it might be worthwhile to explore 
the national foundations, it would probably prove more productive to 
approach locally-based foundations. 

Many foundations, both„national and local, are interested in 
specific fields which can be served through the development of educa- 
tional service delivery via cable. Special purpose foundations have 
funded programs dealing with health education, post -secondary edu- 
<*ation for minority groups, etc. If a target audience is congruent 
with the interests of some of the special purpose foundations, those 
funding sources should be contacted. 

A possible source of funds for both start-up money and general 
purpose use is the public in general and parents in particular. While 
usually not prolific money-makers, fund drives can raise necessary 
supplementary- dollars. 



83. I' or instance, between 20 and 25 per cent of funds spent by all 
institutions of higher learning comes from state governments. 
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Industry It is not inconceivable that local industries will help support 

funding 

oduoational use of cable television. This is most likely to occur for 
school-to-industry education, as in the models described earlier, or 
for open circuit programming which relates school to job opportunities. 
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TO USE OR NOT TO USE 

Once all of the necessary information has been gathered 
uses that can be made of the cable system; costs: problems likely 
to occur and how they can be overcome; and sources of available 
revenue — the decision of whether or not to use the channel remains 
to be made. 

In the case of closed circuit use, the decision is largely 
dictated by economics. If the present level of instruction can be 
maintained for less money than is currently being spent, or if the 
level of instruction can be raised for less than would be spent without 
cable (assuming that funds for improvement are available), then the 
cable system should probably be used. Some questions that will help 
in making these determinations are: 

1. Are the schools already wired internally? If not, wiU the 
cable operator help defray the expense, either directly or by 
doing the job at cost? 

2. Is there an advantage in being part of the cable system? 
(For instance, will it extend the range or capacity of an existing 
ITFS system ? ) 

3. Can the schools be economically interconnected to allow the 
sharing of special teachers and facilities? 

In the case of open circuit use of the system, the decision is 
dictated not only by cost factors but also by increased audience poten- 
tial. Will the cable system, in fact, allow the educators to reach new 
audiences? Factors to consider are: 

1. Who is connected to the system? 

2. Do the schools have anything to say to these subscribers? 
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3. If st>, can tho schools say it attractively enough so that 
tht' potential audirnco will become an actual audience? 

The choice is not limited to either closed circuit or open 
circuit use exclusively. As mentioned earlier, the Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, schools can move from open to closed circuit by merely 
flipping a switch. If that option is available, the decision to use the 
system should be made on the basis of the cumulative advantages of 
closed and open circuits. 

The use of cable television by educators can be a great asset 
not only to the students and faculties of th^ schools, but to the entire 
community. Educators should assess the benefits of the variety of 
possible uses and, if the results of that assessment are positive, the 
development of procedures smd programs should proceed forthwith. 

PROCEDURE 

The procedure for deciding whether or not to use the system 
will vary from locality to locality. Initial steps are contingent 
upon the status of local cable activity. Subsequent steps will be 
motivated by the data which are developed and the intermediate 
decisions which have been made. 

Status of Local Cable Activity 

Educational authorities should be represented on both the 
community's general study committee as it prepares to enter fran- 
chise negotiations and its education subcommitteo. The education 



Pre-franchise 
stage 
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subronuintttH^ should examine the potential uses of a system insofar 
us Ihev Ti^lati* ti> ihv iniuoational conuiuniity^ At the same tii^ie^ the 
subeomnnttee sliould make recommendations pertaining to the devel- 
c^pment of the franchise through its representatives on the general 
study committee. Cooperation between the two bodies can help to 
develop a system that can satisfy many educational needs, since it 
may well be possible to include in the franchise agreement provisions 
directed toward the development of the educational access channel. 
These requirements should: 1) provide for the availability of an edu- 
cational channel if the system is not automatically required ro provide 
it: 2) arrange for the use of the cable operator's equipment and studio; 
3) determine the conditions under which educators can use a channel 
other than the educational access channel; 4) arrange for technical 
and production assistance by the operator; and 5) provide for closed 
circuit cable links. 

Kranchised The existence of a franchised cable system provides less oppor- 

systems 

tunity for negotiation. However, other factors should be kept in mind. 
If the system still has unused channel capacity available^ an operator 
may possibly see a benefit to expanding system penetration by cooper- 
ating with the local educational authorities in developing open circuit 
educational uses prior to 1977 when the operator must provide the des- 
ignated access channels. By the same token, the operator may make 
unused channels available for closed circuit use at minimal or no cost. 
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Study Tasks 

The education subtoninutteo of a committee to study cable 
t€»lovision should undertake specific tasks and submit a final report 
which makes specific recommendations. A list of those tasks and 
areas for recommendations follows. 

1. Develop background tnaterial. Background material should 
include the names of consultants, a bibliography and. if possible, 

a list of educational users of other cable systems. The Cable Tele- 
vision Information Center can assist in providing current examples 
and sources of information. The local operator can also be helpful 
in familiarizing the study group with equipment and problems associ- 
ated with developing the educational uses of the system. 

2. Assess the demand for open circuit programming in your com- 
munity. A key question is whether there are enough people connected 
to the cable to <!onstitute an audience. A system which serves a tiny 
portion of the population will not make a substantial contribution to the 
effectiveness of educational programming. The level of penetration 
that exists should, of course, be compared with the length of time the 
system has been in existence. If a system Is new. growth projections 
should be made to help in determining the timing of decisions necessary 
to begin open circuit programming. 

If there is an adequate level of penetration, what kind of program- 
ming do subscribers want to receive: News of school activities ? Com- 
munity interest programs? Credential oriented courses? There is no 
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better way to find out than by asking them- -by mail, phone, doar-to- 
door or any other available poUinf* technique. 

3. Assess the feasibility of closed circuit programming. Can pro- 
gramming plans build upon existing telecommunications facilities such 
as ITI'S or internally wired schools? If the school maintenance staff 
includes qualified electricians, they can be of inestimable help. This 
is also an area in which the cable operator can be- -and is usually 
eager to be--of service. 

4. Make a survey of available equipment and facilities (coordinate 
closely with the general study committee). A special survey should 
be undertaken to pinpoint the location of all available facilities and 
equipment, including the conditions under which educational author- 
ities may have access to them, and the existing production personnel-- 
including student volunteers. 

In the course of searching for facilities and personnel, it may be 
discovered that the needed resources exist within the community as a 
whole but not under the rubric of any particular educational entity. 
It may be possible for schools to share their facilities. Similarly, 
locally-based government agenciet^ may have valuable resources. 
Community groups, religious institutions or public television stations 
may also be sources of equipment and personnel. If such resources do 
exist in the community, the study committee's report should outline the 
arrangements necessary to make them available. These arrangements 
could include loan or lease agreements or even trades in the form of 
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studio use in return for access to equipment. 

5. IX'termine all costs. Again, this is an area in which the cable 
operator can assist. The Cable Television [nformation Center can 
also be of help here, as can those consultants who will be identified 
when the background material is developed. A great deal of cost 
information, and some useful advice about where cost estimates are 
likely to go wrong, can be gathered from educators who are using 
other cable systems. 

6. Survey the available prerecorded material. Determine whether 

that material will satisfy local needs better or less expensively than 

85 

locally produced material can. Check with the state Department 
of Education. (Some states produce and will supply at little or no 
charge a wealth of material suitable for either open or closed circuit 
transmission. ) 

7. Survey the funding sources available (again, coordinate closely 
with the general study committee). All potential funding sources 
should be investigated, including state and federal agencies, founda- 
tions, local industry, even local community service organizations. 
The most likely source for money will be the capital or operating 
budgets of the school systems themselves. This may mean a shift 



84. See Appendix C for sample facilities surveys. 
8?i. Soo Appendix D for a list of program sources. 
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oi" i'nipiiarfis in prcvimis budget allocations, ronsideration should of 
t'tiufst' bv «;ivtMi to donated sorvici'S and shared etjuipnient when pro- 
jtM tinK total costs tliat will fG(]uirc funding. 



«. Di'fint' goals of the program and cite the criteria of success in 
terms of how many and what kind of people to be reached. 



0. Set up an evaluation mechanism to measure goals against actuality. 



10. Make specific recommendations including the following areas: 

— Hecommendations for channel management (see pp. 7-8 above). 

--Hecommendations for consortium of users, if desired (see 
pp. 5-7, 23-24 above). 

--Recommendations for franchise provisions if in pre-franchise 
or renewal stage (see pp. 8-14 above). 

--Recommendations for "What to do with what we've got" if the 
system is already franchised (see pp. 14-18 above). 

--Recommendations on limitations on types of programming--^ 
t-losed or open circuit, community interest, "controversial" 
(see pp. If) -44 above). 
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APPENDIX A 



MA.IOH TF:1.E VISION MARKETS 



86 

SUBPART D—CARRIAGE OF TELEVISION BROADCAST SIGNALS 

87 

76.51 Major Television Markets 

For purposes of the cable television rules, the following is a list of 
the major television markets and their designated communities: 



(a) First fifty major television markets 



86. 47 C. F.R. 76.51. 

87. A market is described by a 35-mile radius of a predetermined downtown 
point, and may thus include hundreds of municipalities. 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

m 

(8) 

(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 



New York, N. Y. -Linden- Paterson, N.J. 

Los Angeles-San Bernardino-Corona- Fontana, Cal. 

Chicago, 111. 

Philadelphia, Pa. -Burlington, N.J. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Boston-Cambridge-Worcester, Mass. 

San Francisco-Oakland-San Jose, Cal. 

Cleveland-Lorain-Akron, Ohio 

Washington, D.C. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dallas- Fort Worth, Tex. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Houston, Tex. 

Indianapolis- Bloomington, Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Newport, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Hartford-New Haven-New Britain -Waterbury, Conn. 

Seattle-Tacoma, Wash. 

Miami, Fla. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

Sacramento-Stockton-Modesto, Cal. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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(28) Tainpa-St. I'otorsburR. Fla. 

(2*)) Portland, Oro. 

i'M) New Orlt'aiiH, l.a. 

(.S2) lh'nvci'» Colo. 

{TA) Vvovidvncv, H. i. -New Bedford, Mass. 

CM) Aibany-Sohencitady-Troy, N.Y. 

{ A 5 ) S.v rao u s f % N . \ , 

(H6) C'harleston-iluntiniivton, W. Va. 

(37) Kalaniazocj-Crand Hapids-Muskcjjon- Battle Creek, Mich. 

(M8) Louisville, Ky. 

CM)) Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

(40) Birmingham, Ala. 

(41) Dayton-Kettering, Ohio 

(42) Charlotte, N.C!. 

{4'M I'hoenix-Mesa, Ariz. 

(44) Norfolk-New|>ort News- Portsmouth -Hampton, Va. 

(45) San Antonio, Tex. 

(46) c;reenvillo-S|>artanburg-Anderson, S. C. -Asheville, N.C. 

(47) C.reensboro-iligh Point- Winston-Salem, N.C. 

(48) Salt Lake Citv. Utah 

(40) VVilkes-Barre-Scranton, Pa. 

(50) Little Rock. Ark. 



(b) Second fifty m& or television markets: 

(51) San Diego, Cal. 

(52) Toledo, Ohio 

(53) Omaha, Neb. 

(54) Tulsa. Okla. 

(55) Orlando- Day tona Beach, I'la. 

(56) Rochester, N.Y. 

(57) fiarrisburg-Lebanon-Lancaster-York, Pa. 

(58) Texarkana, Tex. -Shreveport, La. 

(59) Mobile, Ala. - I'ensacola, I'la. 

(60) Davenport, Iowa- Hock Island-Moline, 111. 

(61) ITint-Bay City-Saginaw, Mich. 

(62) (Jrcen I5ay, Wis. 

(63) Richmond- Petersburg, Va. 

(64) Springfield- Decatur-Champaign-Jaeksonville, IB. 

(65) Cedar Rapids-Waterloo, Iowa 

(66) Dos Moines-Ames, Iowa 

(67) Wichita-Hutchinson, Kan. 

(68) Jacksonville, I'la. 

(69) Cape C.irard< au, Mo. -Paducah, Ky. -Ilarrisburg, 111. 
CiO) Roanoke -Lynchburg, Va. 

(71) Knoxville, Tenn. 

(72) Fresno, Cal. 

(73) Raleigh- 1 Xirham. N.C. 
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(74) 


Johnstown -Altoona, Pa. 


(75) 


Portland -Poland Spring* Me. 


{iOf 


Spokane , Was h . 


\77) 


Jackson^ Miss* 


(78) 


Chattanooga, Tenn* 


(79) 


Youngstown^ Ohio 


(80) 


South Benu-Elkhartt Ina. 


(81) 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


(82) 


rort WajTie- Roanoke, Ind. 


(83) 


Peoria* 111. 


(84) 


Greenville-Washington-'New Bern, N. C. 


(85; 


bioux r alls -ill itcnell, S. u. 


(86) 


Evansville, Ind. 


/ dry \ 

(87) 


Raton Rouge, La. 


(88) 


Beaumont- Port Arthur, Texas 


/ on \ 


Duluth-Superior, Minn. 




Wneeling, W. va. -MeuDenvilie, Ohio 


(91) 


Lmcoln-Hastings-^Kearney, Neb. 


(92) 


Lansing-Onondaga* Mich. 


(93) 


Madison, Wis, 


(94) 


Columbus, Via. 


(95) 


Amarillo, Tex. 


(uo) 


Hunts viUe- Decatur, Ala. 


(97) 


Rockford-l'reeport, 111. 


(98) 


rargo-Grand Forks-Valley City, N. D. 


(99) 


Monroe, La. -El Dorado, Ark. 


(100) 


Columbia, S. C. 
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APPENDIX B 
THE "BLUfc: SKY" OK KUUCATION 

There are many educational applications of cable which depend upon 
two-way systems for their realization- There are also a number of more 
exotic ideas which are impractical on any foreseeable system. Discussions 
of cable in recent years have aroused such high expectatl<ms for some of 
these possibilities without distinguishing the real from the unreal that it is 
Worth exploring a few of them here. 

Dial Access Programming 

Dial access programming refers to a system in which individual 
subscriber d can choose programs from a catalog»ie and order them up 
by dialing or punching the appropriate identification number on a remote 
terminal. Such random access- -or as it is sometimes called, "on-demand 
programming, '* or the "video juke box "--has cibvious implications for educa- 
tion as well as for entertainment. 

rnfortunately, implementation of such systems on a large scale is 
not practical. A central library of 50 programs would require 50 channels 
devoted to just that service. If one channel were devoted to dial access, 
one person dialing a program would clog the system, preventing any other 
subscriber from seeing a program until the first one was finished. ICven 
someone wanting to see the same program would have to Join it in progress 
unless it were dialed at the same time. A system with two tthannels is cloggt 
when two subscribers order different programs and so on. liltimatcly, as 
many channels arf needed as then- are f)rograms or, programs allowed as 
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there are ehatinels. 

A practieal systetii can be devised if a limited number of receiving 
pt>ints each has its own niuUi -channel cable to the central playback point. 
I'or example, if each of the schools in a district had a thirty channel cable 
to a central library, up to SO classrooms in each school could view different 
programs at the sanve time on a dial-up basis. The problems would still be 
formidable, however. This arrangement would require a playback machine 
at the central point for every program in the library if each program were 
to be available on a demand basis. This might represent a staggering cost 
in equipment, operation and maintenance. 

A more economical compromise away from a truly on-demand random 

access system is possible, such as having teachers notify the library of 

their program needs in advance. This would require only enough playback 

etiuipment to cover actual demand, rather than one machine for every program 

in the library. Still, the costs and benefits of such a system must be compared 

to the alternatives of having either playback machines on roll-around carts 

within eaeh school or hn-ai libraries of tapes or a central library from which 

88 

tapes c an be ordered and (Jelivered to the schools on a daily basis. 

tnteraetive (Two-way) Instructional Television 

Students may interact with a remote classroom by audio, audio and 
vifieo or data. Tliere have been only a few experiments with these forms of 
interaction on existing eable systems, but there is considerable experience 



88. Maris Ciailistic, The Costs of Information Retrieval Systems. A Case 
Study in the C^)St-Kffccti veness of Educational \redia . Occasional Papers No. 12. 
n oronto: The Ontario Institute for Studies in llducation, 1972). 
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with llioni in i-lostnl circuit camfnis systems and tm ITl'S microwave 

The StanTord Instructional Television network <>|>rrated by Stanford 

I'niversity nientioneil earlier beams televised classes to participating 

companies in the San i Vancisco Hay area via VVFS. ICmployeos of these 

companies may take courses for underjufraduate or graduate credit. The 

remote classrooms are etjuippcd with a return audio capability which 

89 

enables all students to participate fully in all class discussions. 

Such a system is adaptable to conventional cable systems only if a 
provision is made for a separate return audio link. In the Stanford network, 
return aucHo is transmitted by FlVl radio in a portion of the Tl'l^'S band not 
used for televisit>n transmission. A similar arrangement could presumably 
be matle for a cable-based network. Another alternative (although expensive) 
would be to use leased telephone lines from the remote classrooms. 

In either <:ase, cable would only substitute for ITKS broadcast and 
would have no parti ular advantage over it unless the cable system provided 
the sam<> number of channels free of cliarge. ITl'S assignments generally 
come in groups of four channels per licensee and have a greater area of 
coverage than m<»st cable systems. However, there is an economy with 
cable systems on the receiving end. A cable drop is less expensive than 
an TTl'S receiver. 

Two-way cal)le systems could provide the same kind of service as 
the Stanford network, i.e. , one-way video and two-way audio, but only to 
a liniited number of subscribers. A televised class could be transmitted 



89. IVttit and Ciracc, "The Stanford Instructional Television Network. " 
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thrt>uKhc)iit the gonoral system, but only a limited number of receiving 
points- -prt'tVrahly c-lasst'oonus — could feasibly use the talkback feature. 
One reason is the cost of placing the required microphones and modulators 
in private homes; but a greater limitation is the number of remote points 
that could participate in a ("lass discussion before overwhelming the teacher 
and other students. 

Ileturn video from individual students or remote classrooms represents 
the same general kinds of difficulties as does return audio. One surprising 
difference, thougli, is that two-way video is easier to accomplish on cable 
than on over-the-air systems such as ITFS. The difference stems from the 
greater channel capacity of cable and its greater facility for remote control 
from the central classroom. An example might make this clearer. In Over- 
land I*ark, Kansas, two homebound children were taught on a two-way cable 
system developed by the Telecable Corporation of Overland Park. Each 
child in the experiment was provided with a television camera, microphone 
and signalling buttons to let the teacher know when they wanted to tailk and be 
seen. Kach of the two homes was equipped with a modulator and transmitter 
which, in effect, permitted them to "broadcast" on a given channel. Normally, 
upstream video from multiple sources consumes too many channels to be con- 
sidered for general use. However, a controlled situation such as a class, in 
which the teacher directs traffic, utilizes a principle called time sharing in 
order to obtain nearly the same benefit from a single channel. 

In the Overland i'ark experiment both participating households trans- 
mitted upstream on the same channel, but not at the same time. When one 
of the pupils signalled a wish to be on, the teacher could remotely switch the 
system to that input.* At any given time, the teacher could control whether 
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her camera or the camera of either of the two pupils would appear on ail 
screens. In that way th(« stuiients saw not only the teacher but each other 
? well. The same principle could be extended to any manageable number 
of homebound students in a single class. Since eacli t lass would use only 
one upstream cliannel, the limitation on the number of classes wimld be that 
of the number of available upstream video channels. In large population 
centers this ctmld be a serious limitation. The cost of cameras and modu- 
lators would also represent a constraint. Utilization could be improved 
by reserving modi t)f tfie upstream video channels for remote classrooms 
rather than individuals. One channel might be reserved for seriously 
handicapped persons who could not leave their homes, but t!ie bulk of the 
upstream video capacity would be better employed for institutional use. 

Digital or data response is another fc^rm of remote student interaction 
whicfi has received considerable attention in cable literature. Interest about 
it stems from the fact that two-way cable systems can acct)mmodate this 
kind of return comn^unication in great v(»lume. Heturn video is feasible 
from a handful of renujte f>oints; return audio from perhaps a few score; 
and return data or digital messages can be gathered and tabulated from 
thousands of remote terminals. A problem, however, is that there is no 
way for a teacher giving a televised class to manage this volume of re- 
sponses in anything but an aggregate form. Applications have been suggested 
which could make use of aggregat(>d information. A teacher might ask at 
some point in the lecture, for example, if everyone had understood the last 
point. V iewers could then register a "yes" nr "no" response. A computer 
readout in the classroom would indicate the number of those who understoofi 
and the number who did not. Hased upon this information, ihv teacher could 
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try ajq^ain or proceed with the next point. Another way to accomplish the 
.satiif final is for the tinu^ict* to franco a Tow questions in multiple clioice 
fornu I'roni the totalized answers, it would be possible to determine how 
to proceed. iMgital responses here are considered in relation to televised 
live instruction. Tfie use of digital communication in computer assisted 
instruction will be considered in the following paragraphs. 

90 

(\)mputer Assisted Instruction 

Machine assisted teaching is some 40 to 50 years old* but only in the 
last decade has the power of the digital computer been applied to education 
on a systematic basis* 

I'AI is still evolving, b ^th in techniques and in educational objectives, 
and there is much debate both as to its cost effectiveness and also the results 
achieved. Without attempting a judgment in these two areas, CAI nevertheless 
is especially compatible with cable communications. CAI implies a centralized 
computer, witli communications links to a number of remote locations; and a 
cabh^ system can provide both the geographical coverage and adequate channel 
capacity needed. 

In its present form, C'AI includes a computer and a library of instruc- 
tional programs. Students at any location are equipped with an input-^output 
terminal (usually a standard teleprinter because of its relatively low cost) 
that can communicate with the computer. Through this terminal, the student 
can receive instructional assistance in a variety of ways. The simplest is 



no. Thi? discussion of computer assisted instruction is taken from the 
center publication. The Uses of Cable C:ommunication8 . 

» 
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"drill-and-practice. '* Here the computer presents exercises, in increasing 
i>rder of difficulty, to tlie student, t^•stinf^ the answers at each step. More 
complex forms of t'Ai may involve simulation in which the computer is used 
to set up a model of a situation (e.g. , a business enterprise), and the student 
works with this model. Another CAI technique is for the student to use the 
computcr--rather than a textbook— as a tool in problem solving, with each 
student working at an individual pace. 

An example of CAI in operation is the University of Illinois' P1.ATC) 
system <I'rojrran\med Logic for Automatic Teaching Operations), which has 
been evolving since 1961. In 1962-63, the system consisted of two terminals 
time-sharing a Control Data Corp. "1604" computer. This waf expanded in 
1964 to the PLATO III configuration, featuring a computer classroom of 20 
g r aph ic / pic to rial te r n li nal s . 

Some of the subjects for which CAI courses were developed for PLATO 
include electrical engineering, geometry, biology, nursing, library science, 
pharmacology, chemistry, algebra, computer programming and foreign lang- 
uages. More than 100,000 studcnt-terminal-hours. much of this for academic 
credit, have been logged on the PIJ^TO III system. 

PLATC; III costs have ranged from $2 to $3 per student-terminal-hour, 
which is about in the middle of experienced CAI costs in general (estimated at 
$1.50 to $5.00). This contrasts with about $.25 to $.50 per student hour for 
conventional instructional costs in elementary schools. 

Because of this higher cost, PLATO IV has been developed to more 
nearly approximate convcntitmal costs. The principal features of PLATO IV 
are: 

The design of a novel student terminal, utilizing a plasma display panel. 
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--Tho use o( a largo -soalc computer to achieve econ mues of scale* designed 
to serve up to 4,000 student stations and teaeh several hundred lessons 
simultaneously, 

--1 'cm muni cat ions capability to within a loO-mile radius of the computer 
center. (This is more than adequate for most cable systems if the computer 
is located in or near the franchise area. ) 

The key item Is the plasma terminal designed to combine high perform- 
ance and low cost. Its concept can be likened to a display sign made of thou- 
sands of incandescent light bulbs. The plasma panel is transparent, allowing 
other optically projected images to be projected on the matrix image. Thus, 
any combination of photographic and graphical material can be displayed. 
This permits combining a microfilm and computer-based system, providing 
a wide range of visual, graphic and alphanumeric capability. 

The following figure shows the projected costs of PLATO IV, achieving 
an objective of $. 34 per student-terminal-hour, which compares favorably 
with conventional instruction. 

PLATO IV is obviously a large-scale system, requiring a sizable 
student base to achieve its economies. For smaller systems, the costs may 
be difficult to justify. 
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Tabk' 2. Pf'Djeoted Costs-- 1 'LA TO IV 



Item 


Total Cost 
(Million $) 


t *ost / \ t*ar 
(5 Year Period) 
(Million $) 


Cost Vvv Student 
Terminal Hour- 
(Cents) 


( 'oi^i niitt* t* 

system 


4* 5 


0 9 


o 


Hol t ware 


1. 5 


0.3 


3 


Student 
terminals 
($1,800 eaeh) 


7.5 


1.5 


15 




13. 5 


2.7 


27 


Lesson 
nmterial 






3 


Communications 






4 






Total 34 < 



■ I'saRi' assunied at 10 niillion student-term inal-hours per year. 
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As mi^ht bo expected, the software library necessary for effective 
C*AI ivpresonts a ina|<»r expenditure of time and manpower, in many cases 
greater than the equipment cost* l^reparation of a sini^tle course in accept- 
able CAl form can easily cost $25,000 to $100,000 or more* 

Nevertheless, many schools and educators who have worked with CAI 
claim that these costs can be justified on the basis of improved learning and 
also reduced instru.ttional costs once the software has become operationaU 

Thi' main advantage a cable system offers to CAI is a lower cost for 
the com nujnirat ions link. For the PI. A TO IV system, where the figure 
imii<-ates c^ommunications eosts at only four cents per student -term inal-hourt 
this may not seem significant* Most other CAI applications to date, however, 
use telephone circuits, with high monthly costs* If a cable is connected between 
two schools, for example, a voice-frequency link can be made available at a 
fraction c)f tlie vnst of a commercial phone line circuit. 

Such inter-scJiool links, capable of data communications, might also 
b(* used for educational record keeping, accounting and management functions* 
In theory, pupil records, for example, could be stored at one location for an 
entire school district and updated through terminals and communications links* 
This, of course, would retjuire procedural changes that many communities may 
be reluctant to implement, but the possibility for effecting economies remains* 
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Al'PKNDIX C 
I'ACILITIKS AND IX^UimvlENT SURVKYS 

EXHIBIT 1. Tll K SAN C.AHKIKL VALLKY PUBLIC CABLIC COUNCIL 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to determine facilities and equipment that 
ch city, soh<K>l district or oomnnmity organization has for producing and viewing 
.deotaped programs. 

IF \OV IX) NOT OWN TIIK IXJUIi*MKNT - BUT HAVK ACCESS - PLEASE PLACE 
lECKMAKK ( V) AFTEH THE ITEM AND INDICATE, ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF THE 
rViW, WHO OWNS THE equipment and where it is LOCATED. 

Date 

ame of city, sohool district or community organization 

ventory taken by Phone 



(ext. ) 

. A videotape recorder which can record and/or play back programs previously 
•corded. 

(a> 2-inch helical videotape recorders 

/ / 

(Quantity) fiMake <4r model) (Quantity) (Make K model) 

(b) 2-in(rh quad vide<Uape recorders 

/ 

(Quantity) fMake & moJeTT Check if: B&W ^Loband color Hiband color 

( 

(Quantity) fMake & model) Check if: BKVV ^I.oband color Hiband color 

(c) 1-inch videotape recorders 

/ / / / / /_ / 

(Quantity) (Make & nuid el) (R&W) (Color) (Quantity) (Make A model) imW) (Color) 

(d) Half-in(rh videotape recorders 

/ / 

(Quantity of AV) (Quantity of inA.I-BA^W) (Quantity of EIA.l-color) 

Monitors (television sets) which can be connected to the playback recorder in order 
at the videotapes may be displayed to a group of pef>ple gathered t(/ watch the program. 

(a) Color monitors / 

"TQuantity) (Size) 
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Ploaso indurate the item and the number of the question which you are referring to. 



Kent Question Owned by Location 
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I'anioras and micri>plu)ncs whirh can be attachod to videotape rt'cordors to 

(a) Niunber of: / / / / / 

(livt TX c ameras) (H^W) (Color) (\ iilicon) (i>lumbu!c)n) (l.O) 

<b) Ninnbor of: / III I 

lUnv chains^ Oi^W) ((%>lor) (Ifimm) (Supt-r fl) (!^r>ninO 

(c) Nutiiber of init^rophonos: 



Do you liavt* a closed circ^uit system to view programs in different areas? 
\ es No Is thc*re nu>re than one system? 



Studio facilit)c\s (capal>ility of mixing two or more cati eras and audio mixing 
into the pro^ramminjLt). 

(a) Studio sizv in square feet 



{b> Number of production hours available for programming / 

(l>er day) (per week) 

!*ilm makinjii capabilities 

(a) Nambt»r of film cameras / / I 

(16mm) (8mm) (Super 8) <35mm) 

CJuantity and type of movie editin^^ equiptnent / 

(Quantity) (Describe type) 

Do you hnvo a stnff piiotoj^raphc*r ? Yes No / / 

(full time) (})art time) (as needed) 

Do you {lavi* a plu^to lab to procc^ss your own film? Yes No 



(a) ^"^^ 

(still photo film) (movie film) 

;)M\tK\TS 



~* ~ ~ Thank you. 

In ordc»r that we may tabulate* ti)ese survey forms by September 15, 1972, please 
impleti* at your earliest convenience and return to my office^ If you have any ques- 
ms ro^uirdinj^ the questionnaire please* itontac^t Dr. Hic^ss at 7f)5-Bf*61p ext. 150. 

PLHASK Hin I HN ( 'OMPLKTKD QtlKSTrONNAlRK TO: 

Dr. Loui^ (\ Ric^ss, (*oun(Ml (^oorcHnator 
i'asadena (Mty College 
1570 K. ('olorado Boulevard 
l^asadt na, (^A 01106 

ERiC 
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EXHIBIT 2. 



ARLINGTON CATV TASK FORCE SURVEY 



FALL 1973 



Position 



institution 



Address 



Zip code 



Area code 



Phone 



1. Is equipment loaned to other departments within the institution? Outside the 
institution? 



2. What equipment is most utilized? What equipment is underutilized? 



3. How large is your audiovisual department staff? Do you have producticm crews 
for film? Do you have production crews for videotape? 



4. Do you rent equipment from ether institutions or agencies ? From whom do you 
most often rent? 



5. I>o you rent equipment to other institutions? Under what circumstances? 



6. What kinds of equipment do you wish to acquire or have access to, which you 
do not currently have? 



7. Would you be willing to exchange access to equipment with other agencies? 



8. Would your organization be willing to work with other institutions on joint 
production of software? What kinds of projects would you be interested in 
seeing co-produced? 



9. Additional comments, suggestions: 



o 
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V/ f f 1 CY^T* A t> tp 
V iUtXJ 1 Ar'Jtl* 


tape lorniat 


quantity 


coior/D&w 


edit 


make 


model 


Recorders 














Cameras 














Monitors 












t 


Switchers 















CONTROL ROOM (Briefly describe studio and control facilities) 
AND STUDIO 



Thanks for your cooperation and help. We will compile this information 
as soon as you return the questionnaires. 

Please send to: Norman Kaderlan, Performing Arts, Arlington County 

Recreation Division, SOON. Park Drive, Arlington, 
Virginia 22205 
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i'Hi)(;|{AM SOliKC'KS 

Tho following is a list of distributors of tapes and/or films which 
ma.v be suitable for the educational access channel. While every source 
listed liistributes some material which has been copyright-cleared for cable 
(iistribution, not all material available from every listed source has been 
so cleared. In most cases, the only way to find out if the particular material 
Is cleared for cable use is to write for the distributor's catalogs and then 
make further inquiry about particular tapes or films. 

One of the sources listed, the National Audiovisual Center, distributes 
a catalog of all films and tapes available from the United States government. 

The sources listed distribute material covering a wide range of subjects, 
inclf . Un^r both in -school audio- visual lessons and such nonacademic topics as 
card aharkery, the "energy crisis" and the metric system. Because most 
distributors do not specialize in particular subjects, it has not been possible 
here ti> speciiy the material available from the individual sources, except 
where noted. 

Column One on the following chart identifies the source. Columns 
T.vr>, Three and Vnur indicate whether the material is available for rent, for 
purc'hase or for the askiui^. Column I'our, headed "Advertiser Sponsored, " 
indicates whether or not the material contains commercial advertising. 

Jil. The discussion of program sources is based on Local Ci<wern ment Uses 
Vfyj^^'^^ '^'^^^gvtsion (Washln^iton. U. c:. : Cable Television Int'ormation Center, 
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Advertiser 

i'rograni Sou roe Hontal Sale I 'ree Sponsored 



Alternate Aledia Center 
144 nieecker St. 
New York, Xtrvv \ork 10012 








NO 


Anierioan Divei'sified Services 
Hox 975 

Kin^^spot't, Tennessee 37622 


V 






NO 


Ml trnu will f .iiii ipriot? insiiiuii* loi 

1428 Wisc^tmsin Avo. 
Washinjjton, i). C\ 20007 
(Public* ntTairs material) 








NO 


American Vicit^o Network, Inc^ 
HoK 1 

Kau t laire, Wisc cmsin 54701 








MANY 












Assoriation-Sterlin^ Filnns 
4:i W. 61st Si. 

Ni'vv S ork. \e\v York 10023 






V 


1\K)ST 


n\\\ Hdui ational Media 
2211 Mirhifian Avenue 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90404 


V 


V 




SOMl:: 


HXA l-ilnis 

r>61-) I 'isher I-an<' 
Horkville, Maryland 20852 


V 






NO 


Broadside T\ X'ideoniaker 
204 Watauga 

.f(»hns()n City, Tennessee 37601 
("Apfjalac^hia's Living Newsletter") 




V 

. i 




NO 
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^ Advertiser 
Program Source Rental Sale Free Sponsored 



Campus Film Productions 
(Distribution Center) 
20 E. 46th St. 

New York, New York 10017 


V 






SOME 


CAT Video 

675 South University Blvd. 
Denver, Colorado 80209 
(Distributes Time-Life 
Foods of the World ) 






V 


YES 


Classroom World Productions 
22 Glen wood Ave. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27606 


V 

k 

( 


V 

▼ 




NO 


Contemporary /McGraw-Hill Films 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, New York 10036 


I 

i 






MANY 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


V 






NO 


CJreat Plains National Instructional 
Television Library 

Box 80869 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


V 


V 




NO 


Independent Television Corp. 
555 Madison Ave. 
New York, New York 10022 








NO 


K VST -TV 

1136 N. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood, California 90038 
(Supplies list of distributors 
rather than catalog) 




I 




MANY 
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Advertiser 

Program Source Rental Sale Free Sponsored 



Media Buffs -Vidcofreex 
Maple Tree Farm 
Laneville, New York 12450 








SOME 


Modern Talking IHctures 

1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 


V 






SOME 


National Audio-Visual C'enter 

National Archives and Records 

Service 

(GSA) 

Washington. 1>.C. 20409 




V 




MANY 


National Filmboard of Canada 
690 Mfth Ave. 

New York, New York 10019 






• 


NO 


National Instructional 
Television Center 
Box A 

BUximington, Indiana 47401 


V 






NO 


Fictura Films Distribution 
Corporation 

43 W, 16th St. 

New York» New York 10011 




V 




NO 


Pyramid Films 

2801 Colorado Ave. 

Santa Monica, California 90404 




V 




MANY 


Stephen Bosustow Productions 
1649 Eleventh St. 
Santa Monica, California 90404 








SOME 
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Advertiser 

Profirani Source Rental Sale Free Sponsored 



Spokane Community College 
W3410 Fort George 
Wright Drive 

Spokane, Washington 99204 
(High School Equivalency 
Test Preparation) 


V 


V 




NO 


oportlile 

20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago. JUinois 60606 
(Most but not all are sports 
films) 


V 


V 




MANY 


Telecine Films 
111 Euclid 

Park Ridge» Illinois 60068 
(Includes vocational guidance) 


V 


V 




NO 


i €^l^rixt^ula» JliC* . - . . . - 

3320 Kemper St, , Suite 102 
San Diego, California 92110 






• 


It JK ^ T V r 

MANY 


Tricontinental Film Center 
244 W. 27th St. 
New York, New York 10001 
(Distributes films from and 
about South America and 
Africa) . 








MANY 


United Methodist C^onimunications 
P.O. Box 871 

Nashville, Tennessee 37202 


V 


V 




NO 


\'idootape Networks 
115 E. 62nd St. 
New York. New York 10022 


V 




V 


NO 



l*rograni Source 


Rental 


Sale 


I'ree 


Advertiser 
Sponsored 


Visual Instruction Production 
295 VV. 4th St. 

New York, New York 10014 


V 




V 


SOME 


VVestem Instructional Television, Inc. 
1549 N. Vine St. 
Los Angeles, Californ'-* 90028 
(Series films) 


V 


V 




NO 
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APPENDIX E 
THE ClOVERNOK MIFKLIN SCHOOLS 

The Governor Mifflin Schools, in Berks County, Pennsylvania, have 
had a long acquaintanceship with communications media. The system has 
continuously produced a radio show for nearly thirty years. In the late 1980*s, 
a congruence of factors set the school administration thinking about a system- 
wide involvement with television, 

Mrst, several of the schools had been wired for closed circuit uses and 
those schools had already "gotten their feet wet" in the use of audio- visual 
materials. Second, the area's cable company, Berks TV Cable (part of the 
American Television & Communications Corp. chain), had approached the 
schools with the suggestion that they use the cable and had offered technical 
assistance and cable at cost. Third, the schools had on their staff an electri- 
cian who was qualified to do p-»uch of the work. And fourth, NDEA funds were 
available. 

In 1970, the decision to enter television was taken and William Kline 
was appointed audio-visual coordinator. The following outline, supplied by 
Kline, traces the steps that Ciovernor Mifflin took from 1970 to the present. 



Planning Ahead. 1U70-1971 

A. Position ol* Audio -V isual Coordinator created. 
H. NDKA funds used to purchase the following : 

1. Two one- inch Ampex Videotape Recorders 
VPH 5800 $4,650) 

2. Thirty-five RCA Monochrome 21" Receiver 
Monitors ((2 $144) 

3. Catel Channel 6 Midband Modulator ($700) 

4. Fifty hours of 3M brand one-inch videotape $32) 
Getting Started and Using What We Had. 1971-1972 

A. Program initiated at junior high school. Building 
already had a closed c ircuit system which distributed 
off-air signals to the classrooms. The cable company 
tested and connected the system to the cable. The 
CCTV system had one channel, which meant that when 
that channel was used for closed circuit purposes, normal 
cable service had to be cut off. 

1 . Staff was prepared for the program. Voluntary 
participation by the departments was encouraged. 

2. Videotapes (one -inch) obtained from Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, Bureau of Instructional 
Media Services. 

B. I^rehases made with NDEA Title III and ESCA Title III funds. 

1. Eighty additional RCA Monochrome Receiver 
Monitors (# $140) 

2. Two Portapak systems ((^$1,550) 

3. Three half-inch TV recorders $1,550) 

4. Studio quality monochrome TV camera with lens, 
tripod ($1, 650) 

5. 15 converters for midband reception $35) 

6. Catel Channel 6 modulator ($700) 

7. Two RCA Color Receiver Monitors $400) 
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C. Huildittg modirications: four elementary schools had 
closed circuit systems installed. Cable company 
furnished cable at cost. I'er-room costs varied from 
less than $25. 00 per room for a school wired over the 
summer by professionally supervised college students 
to over $35 per room in school wired by the school 
system's maintenance staff with much of the work done 
on overtime pay scale. 

!). .Junior high system became two channel. School could 

now use closed circuit system without turning off normal 
cable reception. 

I*'. The first programming- -a monthly information show-- 
went out over the cable. Cable company's facilities 
were used. 

Kxpanding the Program, Getting the Kids Involved, and More 
Programming. 1972-1973, 

A. I'irst student summer school TV workshop. 

n. Intermediate school "Summer Happening" cablecast 
by student -staff crew using Portapak. 

C. Sixteen winter sports events (basketball, wrestling) 
done "live*' with single camera, student crews, using 
<-'hai^el 4 modulator borrowed from the cable company.. 
School could now use "blacked out" time on imported * 
station. Berks TV Cable installed the "upstream" line 
from the high school gym, 

I}, Junior high school connected by the main cable to the 
high school and education center by the main cable, 
making all three buildings part of the same closed circuit 
system. Tlie high school and education center now able 
to use midband channels. 

K. District monthly show continued but now taped at the school. 

l\ Two more elementary schools wired Internally and connected 
to the cable system. No mid-band reception possible. 

C'f, One elementary school, not in cable company's service area, 
wired internally. Now capable of distributing off-air signals 
to all classrooms. Can also distribute videotapes "bicycled** 
from the rest of the system- 

If. Purchases (No NDKA funds available) 



1. Scientific Atlanta Channel 4 modulator ($1,050) 
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2. ^'our additional converters $37.50) 

3. 120 ruUs of half-iiuh vidiMJtape W $18) 

4. One studio camera (Sony A V -4600) with tript)d- 
dolly ($1,350) 

5. Sony camera switcher fader--S. E.G. 2 ($700) 

6. Sk?ny camera junction box 5 B- 3 ($200) 

More Kxpansion and Some Opportunities. June-December 1973. 

A. Knrollment and curriculum changes make a pre-fab classroom 
available at the junior high- -turned into a primitive, 
movable studio. 

H. l*rogranmiing via cable continues and increases 

1. Monthly show "Community Report" continues 

2. Winter sports schedule continued 

3. '*C'rM t'pdate," a district news program, cabiecast 
bi-weekly using student crews and announcers, 
•lunior and senior high alternate. ^ 

4. Various specials done live or taped. 

5. AU but two of the school buildings interconnected 
by the main cable. 

First attempts at local production of cla8sr<H>m videotapes — 
geography, intermediate level, ISC!S Science, junior high 
music, junior high related arts 

Second summer school wc»rkshops held in basic TV foi* 
juni«>r high students, advanced TV workshop for kids 
previously in program. Alost programming done when 
qualified kids are available without interrupting normal 
school ciassrcxmi pn^gram 

\h>difications made to existing district system 

1. Closed circuit system installed at another 
elementary school. Done by school maintenance 
staff during regular school time. 

2. TV room interconnected to irontrol room. 

3. .Junior high gymnasium connected to TV control room 
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4. Hettim line to cable company distribution center 
from TV control room (junior high) installed 

by oable company 

5. Control room patch panel modified to include 
new functions 

IVlost important additional function is that now "live" 
and taped programs can come directly via the TV control 
room ( junior high) and go throughout the entire system 
served by the cable company. 
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